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RIGHT REVEREND 


THE LORD BISHOP OF 


Litchfield and Coventry. 


My LORD, 


T has been the misfortune 
I of many a great man, whoſe 
abilities have been eminently 
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ſuperior to thoſe of mankind in 
general, to paſs unnoticed by 
the literary world, for want of 
Patronage and Sanction. So 
that ſociety has ſuffered, when 
it might have been eſſentially 
benefited ; while modeſt merit 
has been concealed in ſhameful 
obſcurity. 


Such Reflections muſt fre- 
quently have paſſed your Lord- 
ſhip's breaſt, with an elegance 
of conception peculiar to your- 
ſelf; and will no doubt be ad- 
mitted as an apology for the 
liberty which a ſtranger has 

taken 


— ———. — . — 


„ 
taken in addreſſing the follow- 
ing pages to You, and laying 
them at your Lordſhip's feet in 
humble hope of encouragement 
and protection. 


That ſuch a procedure 1s by 
no means unprecedented or ori- 
ginal, a certain dedication, pre- 
fixed to a very conciſe and maſ- 
terly reply to, that diſgrace to 
Religion, Reaſon, and Philoſo- 
phy, the Author of the natural 
hiſlory of Religion, can teſtify *. 

A 3 Your 


* It is reported, upon good authority, 
that, of all the publications which ap- 
peared againſt that Gentleman's writings, 

nothing 


A 
Your Lordſhip, it is preſumed, 
will not be diſpleaſed at the imi- 
tation of ſuch an example. Be- 
des that, it is impoſſible for ſo 
great an Admirer and Judge of 
Science, to be backward to in- 
troduce to the Literati of his 
own age, what might otherwiſe 
periſh in oblivion. And what 
may more immediately demand 
your Lordſhip's attention is, that 
the Work itſelf is in ſome ſort 
calculated to diſplay the excel- 
MI of that divine Revelation, 


which 


nothing mortified his vanity and affecta- 
tion ſo much as his Lordſhip's remarks 


on his Eſſay, &, Printed for Cadell in 
the Strand. 


* — 
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which it 1s the glory of this 
country to believe, and your 


Lordſhip's high office and ho- 
nour to defend. 


Very few ſubjects have en- 
gaged the thoughts, or employ- 
ed the pens of the ſtudious more 
than that of VIRTU E. But, 
it is much to be lamented, that 


the generality of thoſe, who 
have made their ſentiments pub- 
lic, have treated it in a light 
which ought to reflect but little 
credit upon themſelves, as it has 
led the Reader's view from the 


A 4 great 
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great ſtandard of unnerring 
truth, the BiBLE. 


That this has been the caſe, 
one of our Univerſities, diſtin- 
guiſhed for the ſtudy of natu- 
ral and moral philoſophy, is an 
unhappy proof. Where the 
minds of our youth are too ſoon 
vitiated and corrupted from the 
divine ſimplicity of the Scrip- 
tures, by what no deſpicable 
Writer calls, 2 @Mo:giar xa xen: 


emaln, xala T1 Tapadoow Tu arvfwruy, x 


re go X,ꝑ TE KOs, Kay & wala Xp e. 


Not that we would be under- 
ſtood to decry or diſparage hu- 


man Science, but only to ob- 
ſerve 


$ 
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ſerve upon the abuſe and per- 
verſion of it, when not correct- 
ed by the ſacred Writings. We 
have ſeen in too many inſtan- 
ces, both ancient and modern, 
what are the ſad effects of Philo- 
ſopby, falſely ſo called, when not 
under the direction of true piety. 
And univerſal hiſtory has ſhewn 
us into what miſery, confuſion 
and error the /ight of nature, 
without the ſuperior light of 
divine Revelation, has plunged 
the human race. Nevertheleſs, 
there is much cauſe to fear that 
we are advancing towards thoſe 


dregs of time, in which the pride 
of 


* 


* 
of infidelity ſeems determined 
rather to follow the ignis fatuus 
of Reaſon and Philoſophy at all 
events, than to ſubmit to the 
ſare guidance of inſpired Truth. 


We are happy to find your 
Lordſhip a bold and able Excep- 
tion to this remark. That, tho' 
in an exalted ſtation, you dare 
to be wiſe *, and to attempt at 
leaſt, er in magnis voluifſe ſat oft, 
to ſtem that dreadful torrent, 
which might, in its iſſue, with 
a worſe than Ætnæan eruption, 
overthrow both Church and 
| State; 


LAude ſapere 
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State; and to ſtand forth an 
undaunted Champion for the 
cauſe of Gop and the chriſtian 
faith. 


It may be proper to acquaint 
your Lordſhip, that, the author 
of the following Eſſay is now 
numbered with the mighty dead; 
beyond the reach of earthly cen- 
ſure or of praiſe; his writings, 
however, will in all probability 
preſerve his memory to the lateſt 
period of time. And that your 
Lordſhip, by your patronization 
of this little treatiſe, may be 
the happy Inſtrument of lead- 


ing 


Cu +) 


ing many to the knowledge of 
TRUE VIRTUE, who want no- 


thing but this to make them 


really great and good, is the ear- 
neſt wiſh of 
My Lord, 
Your Loraſhip's ; 


Moſt obedient 


and reſpettful humble Servant, 


THE EDITOR. 
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 Shewing wherein the Eſſence of true 
Virtue conſiſts. 


HaTEvERr controverfies and 
variety of opinions there are 

about the nature of Virtue, yet all 
(excepting ſome ſceptics, who deny 

any real difference between Virtue 
B and 


* 


NS 


and Vice) mean by it ſomething . 


beautiful, or rather ſome kind of 
beauty, or excellency. It is not all 
beauty, that is called Virtue; for in- 
ſtance, not the beauty of a building, 
of a flower, or of the rainbow: but 
ſome beauty belonging to Beings 
that have perceptic;: and will, It is 
not all beauty of mankind, that 1s 
called Virtue; for inſtance, not the 
external beauty of the countenance, 
or ſhape, gracefulneſs of motion, or 
harmony of voice : but it 1s a beauty 


that has its original ſeat in the mind. 


But yet perhaps, not every thing that 
may be called a beauty of mind, 1s 
properly called Virtue. There is a 
deauty of underſtanding and ſpecu- 
lation. There is ſomething in the 

ideas 
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ideas and conceptions of great Phi- 
loſophers and Sateſmen, that may be 
called beautiful; which is a diffe- 
rent thing from what is moſt com- 
monly meant by Virtue. But Vir- 
rue is the beauty of thoſe qualities 
and acts of the mind, that are of a 
moral nature; that is, ſuch as are at- 
tended with deſert or worthineſs of 
praiſe or blame. Things of this ſort, 
it is generally agreed, ſo far as I 
know, are not any thing belonging 
meerly to ſpeculation, but to the 
diſpeſition and will, or (to uſe a ge- 
neral word, I ſuppole pretty well 
underſtood) to the heart. There- 
fore Iprefume I ſhall not depart from 
the common opinion, when I fay, 
that Virtue is the beauty of the qua- 


B 2 lities- 


B 

lities and exerciſes of the heart, or 
of thoſe actions which proceed from 
them. | ER 
So that when 1t 1s enquired, What 

is the nature of true Virtue? This 
is the ſame as to enquire, What that 
is which renders any habit, diſpoſi- 
tion, or exerciſe of the heart truly 
beautiful ? ] uſe the phraſe true Vir- 
tue, and ſpeak of things truly beau- 
tiful, becauſe I ſuppoſe it will gene- 
rally be allowed, that there is a diſ- 
tinction to be made between ſome 
things which are truly virtuous, and 
others which only ſeem to be virtu- 
ous, through a partial and imper- 
fect view of things: that ſome ac- 
tions and diſpoſitions appear beau- 
tiful if conſidered partially and ſu- 
perfic:ally, 


31 

perficially, or with regard to /ome 
things belonging to them, and in 
ſome of their circumſtances and ten- 
dencies, which would appear other- 
wiſe in a more extenſive and com- 
prehenſive view, wherein they are 
ſeen cleatly in their whole nature, 
and in the extent of their connec- 

tions in the univerſality of things. 
There is a general and a particu- 
lar beauty. By a particular beauty 
I mean that by which a thing ap- 
pears beautiful when conſidered 
only with regard to its connection 
with, and tendency to ſome parti- 
cular things within a limited, and, 
as it were, a private ſphere. And 
a general beauty is that by which a 
thing appears beautiful when viewed 
B 3 molt 
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maſt perfectly, comprehenſively, and 
univerſally, with regard to all its 
tendencies, and its connections with 
every thing it ſtands related to. The 
former may be without and againſt 
the latter. As a few notes in a tune 
taken only by themſelves, and in 
their relation to one another, may 
be harmonious ; which, when con- 
ſidered with reſpect to all the notes 
in the tune, or the entire ſeries of 
ſounds they are connected with, may 
be very diſcordant and diſagree- 


ble “. Of which more afterwards. 
That 
* This view of things may ſerve to recon- 
cile us to ſome very ingenious, though, to 
many, exceptionable remarks, which are to 
be ſound in a late treatiſe upon the Internal 
Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, page 
30 6, containing ſome original obſerva- 
tions upon Falour, Patriotiſm, and Friend ſt gp. 
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That only, therefore, is what I mean 
by true Virtue, which is that belong- 
ing to the heart of an intelligent 
Being, which 1s beautiful by a gene- 
ral beauty, or beautiful in a com- 
prehenſive view, as it is 1n itfelf, and 
as related to every thing, that it ſtands 
in connection with. And therefore, 
when we are enquiring concerning 
the nature of true Virtue, namely, 
wherein this true and general beau- 
ty of the heart does moſt eſſentially 
conſiſt, this is my anſwer to the 

enquiry. 
TRUE VIRTUE moft 
eſſentially conſiſts in benevolence 
to Being in general. Or perhaps, to 
ſpeak more accurately, 1t 1s that 
conſent, propenſity, and union of 
B 4 heart 
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heart to Being in general, which is 
immediately exerciſed in a general 
good-will. 
The things which were | before. 
ed of the nature of true Vir- 


tue, naturally lead us to ſuch a no- 


tion of it. If it has its ſeat in the 


heart, and is the general goodneſs 
and beauty of the diſpoſition, and ex- 
erciſe of the heart, in the moſt com- 
prehenſive view, conſidered with 
regard to its univerſal tendency, and 
as related to every thing it ſtands in 
connection with; in what can it con- 
faſt, but in conſent and good-will 
to Being in general? Beauty does 
not conſiſt in diſcord and diſſent, 
but in conſent and agreement“. 
And 
o See Hurcnzsox's Enquiries into our 
Ideas of Beauty, 


1 

And, if every intelligent Being is 
ſome way related to Being in gene- 
ral, and is a part of the univerſal 
ſyſtem of exiſtence; and ſo ſtands 
in connection with the whole; what 
can its general and true beauty be, 
but its union and conſent with the 
great whole? 

If any ſuch thing can be fuppoſed 
as an union of heart to ſome parti- 
cular Being, or number of Beings, 
diſpoſing it to benevolence to a pri- 
vate circle or ſyſtemof Beings, which 
are but a ſmall part of the whole; 
not implying a tendency to an union 
with the great ſyſtem, and not at all 
inconſiſtent with enmity towards 
Being in general ; this I ſuppoſe not 
to be of the nature of. true Virtue, 


although 
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| although it may in ſome reſpects | 


be good, and may appear beautiful 
in a confined and contracted view of 
things. But of this more after- 
wards *, 

It is abundantly plain by the holy 
Scriptures, and generally allowed, 
not only by Chriſtian divines, but 
by the more conſiderate Deiſts, that 
Virtue moſt eſſentially conſiſts in 
Love. And I ſuppoſe it 1s owned 


by the moſt ęminent writers, to 


conſiſt in general love of benevo- 
lence, or kind affection: though it 
ſeems to me, the meaning of ſome 
in this affair is not ſufficiently ex- 
* which perhaps occaſions 
21314 | WIRE much 


„See Soar Ixkrus's View of the 
Internal Evidence, Sc. as above. 
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much error and confuſion in diſ- 
courſes on this ſubject “. 

When I fay, true Virtue conſiſts in 
love to Being in general, I ſhail not 
ve likely to be underſtood, that no 
one act of the mind orexercife of love 
1s of the nature of true Virtue, but 
what hasBeing in general, orthe great 
ſyſtem of univerſal exiftence, for its 
direct and immediate object; ſo that 
no exerciſe of love or kind affection 
to any one particular Being, that is 
but a ſmall part of this whole, has 
any thing of the nature of true Vir- 


tue—Burt that the nature of true 
 Virtne conſiſts, in a dition to be- 


nevolence towards being in general. 
Though 


* See Smith's theory of moral Sentiments, 
Part 6. Set. 2. and Biſhop BuTLEeR's Ana- 


logy. 
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Though from ſuch a diſpoſition may 


ariſe exerciſes of love to particular 
Beings, as objects are preſented and 
occaſions ariſe. No wonder, that 
he who is of a generally benevolent 
diſpoſition, ſhould be more diſpoſed 


than another to have his heart 


moved with benevolent affection to 
particular perſons, whom he is ac- 
quainted and converſant with, and 
from whom ariſe the greateſt and 
moſt frequent occaſions of exciting 
his benevolent temper. But my 
meaning is, that no affections towards 
particular Perſons, or Beings, are 
of the nature of true Virtue, but 


ſach as ariſe from a generally bene- 


volent temper, or from that habit 
or frame of mind, wherein conſiſts 
a 


0 
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2 diſpoſition to love Being in gene- 
ral. And perhaps it is needleſs for 
me to give notice to my readers, 
that when I ſpeak of an intelligent 
Being's having a heart united and 
benevolently diſpoſed to Being in 
general, I thereby mean intelligent 
Being in general. Not inanimate 


things, or beings that have no per- 


ception or will ; which are not pro- 
perly , capable objects of benevo- 
lence. 

LOVE is commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed into love of benevolence 
and love of complacence. Love 
of benevolence is that affection or pro- 
penſity of the heart to any Being, 
which cauſes it to incline to its well- 
being, or diſpoſes it to deſire and 

| take 
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take pleaſure in its happineſs. And 
if I miſtake not, it is agreeable to 
the common opinion, that beauty 
in the object is not always the 
ground of this propenſity; but that 
there may be ſuch a thing as bene- 
volence, or a diſpoſition to the wel- 
fare of thoſe who are not conſidered 
as beautiful, unleſs mere exiſtence 
be accounted a beauty. And bene- 
volence or goodneſs in the divine 
Being is generally ſuppoſed, not 
only to be prior to the beauty. of 
many of its objects, but to their ex- 
iſtence : ſo as to be the ground both 
of their exiſtence and their beauty, 
rather than. they the foundation of 
God's benevolence ; as it is ſup- 
poſed that it is Gop's goodneſs which 

moved 
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moved him to give them both Be- 
ing and beauty *. So that if all 
Virtue primarily conſiſt in that af- 
fection of heart to Being, which is 
exerciſed in benevolence, or an in- 
clination. to its good, then Gop's 
Virtue is ſo extended as to include 
a propenſity not only to Being ac- 
tually exiſting, and actually beauti- 
ful, but to poſſible Being, ſo as to 
incline him to give Being, Beauty 
and Happineſs. But not now to 
inſiſt particularly on this. What I 
would have obſerved at preſent is, 
that it muſt be allowed, benevo- 
lence doth not neceſſarily preſup- 
poſe Beauty in its object. 

What is commonly called love 


of complacence, preſuppoſes beauty. 


"RY For 
® See. Kine on the Origin of Evil, Chap. 5. 
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For it is no other than delight in 
Beauty; or complacence in the per- 
ſon or being beloved for his Beauty. 

If Virtue be the Beauty of an in- 
telligent Being, and Virtue conſiſt 
in love, then, it is a plain inconſiſt- 
ence, that Virtue primarily conſiſts 
in any love to its object for its 
beauty; either in a love of compla- 
cence, which is delight in a Being 
for his Beauty, or in a love of bene- 
volence, which has the beauty of its 
object for its foundation. For that 
would be to ſuppoſe, that the 
beauty of intelligent Beings prima- 
rily conſiſts in love to beauty; or 
that their virtue firſt of all conſiſts 
in their love to Virtue. Which is 
an inconſiſtence and going in a cir- 
cle. 
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cle. Becauſe it makes Virtue or 
beauty of mind the firſt motive or 
foundation of that love wherein 
Virtue originally conſiſts, or wherein 
the very firſt Virtue conſiſts ; or, it 
ſuppoſes the firſt Virtue to be the 
conſequence and effect of Virtue. 
So that Virtue 1s originally the foun- 
dation and exciting cauſe of the 
very beginning or firſt being of Vir- 
tue. Which makes the firſt cauſe 
both the ground and the conſe- 
quence, both the cauſe and effect 
of itſelf. 

Doubtleſs Virtue primarily con- 
ſiſts in ſomething elſe, beſides any 
effect or conſequence of Virtue, If 


Virtue conſiſt primarily in love to 
Virtue, then Virtue, the thing loved, 
C 18 
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is the love of Virtue : ſo that Virtue 
muſt conſiſt in the love of the love 
of Virtue. And if it be enquired, 
what that Virtue 1s, which Virtue 
. conſiſts in the love of the love of, 
ir muſt be anſwered, it is the love 
of Virtue: fo that there muſt be 
the love of the love of the love of 
Virtue, and fo on ix infnitum. For 
there is no end in going back in 
a circle, We never come to any 
beginning or foundation. For it 
is without beginning, and hangs 
on nothing. Therefore, if the 
eſſence of Virtue or beauty of 
mind he in love, or in a diſpoſition 
to love, it muſt primarily conſiſt in 
ſomething different both from com- 
placence, which is a delight in 
beauty, 
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beauty, and alſo from any benevo- 
lence that has the beauty of its ob- 
ject for its foundation. Becauſe, it 
is abſurd to ſay that Virtue is pri- 
marily and firſt of all the conſe- 
quence of itſelf. For this makes 
Virtue primarily prior to itſelf. 
Nor can Virtue primarily conſiſt in 
gratitude; or one Being's benevo- 
lence to another for his benevolence 
to him. Becauſe this implies the 
ſame inconſiſtence. For it ſuppoſes 
a benevolence prior to gratitude, 
which is the cauſe of gratitude. 
Therefore the firſt benevolence, or 
that benevolence which has none 
prior to it, cannot be Gratitude. 

There is room therefore left for 
no other concluſion, than that the 


C9 primary 
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primary object of virtuous love is 
Being, ſimply conſidered; or, that 
true Virtue primarily conſiſts, not 
in love to any particular Beings, 
becauſe of their Virtue or beauty, 
nor in gratitude becauſe they love 
us; but in a propenſity and union 
of heart to Being ſimply conſidered; 
exciting abſolute benevolence (if I 
may ſo call it) to Being in general. 
I fay, true Virtue primarily conſiſts 
in this. For I am far from aſſert- 
ing, that there is no true Virtue in 
any other love than this abſolute 
benevolence. But I would cxprefs 
what appears to me to be the truth, 
on this ſubject, in the following 
particulars. The jr/t object of a 
virtuous benevolence is Being, ſim- 


ply 
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ply conſidered; and if Being in 
conſidered, be its object, then Being 
in general is its object; and the 
thing it has an ultimate propenſity 
to, is the highef goed of Being in 
general. And it will ſeek the good 
of every individual Being, unleſs it 
be conceived as not conſiſtent with 
the higheſt good of Being in gene- 
ral. In which caſe the good of a 
particular Being, or ſome Beings, 
may be given up for the ſake of the 
higheſt good of Being in general *, 

— And 

* See Kix on the Origin of Evil. Chap. 2. 
Sect. 9. Chap. 3. and 4. Sect.$,-,8 Biſhop, 
BuTLeRr's Analogy, particularly his mot 
invaluable preface to that excellent Work. 
Hoex1xs's Sin a Beneſit to the Univerle, 


And Bettawr's Wiſdom of Cob in the 


permiſſion of Sin. 
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And particularly if there be any 
Being that is looked upon as ſtatedly 
and irreclaimably oppoſite and an 
enemy to being in general, then, 
conſent and adherence to Being in 
general will induce the truly virtu- 
ous heart to forſake that Being, and 
to oppoſe it. And further, if Being 
ſimply conſidered, be the firſt object 
of a truly virtuous benevolence, then 
that Being, who has moſt of Being, 
or has the greateſt ſhare of exiſtence, 
other things being equal, ſo far as 
ſuch a Being is exhibited to our 
faculties or ſet in our view, will 
have the greateſt ſhare of the pro- 
penſity and benevolent affection of 
the heart.— ſay, other things being 


equal, eſpecially becauſe there is 
| a 


1 

a. ſecondary object of virtuous bene- 
volence; which I ſhall take notice of 
preſently. . Which is one thing that 
muſt be conſidered as the ground. 
or motive of a purely virtuous - be- 
nevolence. Pure benevolence in 
its firſt exerciſe, is nothing elſe but 
Being's united conſent, or propen- 
ſity to Being; appearing true and 
and pure by its extending to Being 
in general, and  inclining to the 
general higheſt good, and to each 
Being, whoſe welfare is conſiſtent 
with the higheſt general good, in 
proportion to the degree of exiſtences 
* under- 

*1 fay, in proportion to the degree of Ex- 
iftence; becauſe one Being may have more 


exiſlence than another, as he may be greater 


than another. That which is great, has more 
exiſtence, 
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underſtood, other things being 
equal. The ſecond object of a vir- 
tuous propenſity of heart is bene- 


volent Being.—A ſecondary ground 
of pure benevolence is virtuous be- 
nevolence itſelf in its object. When 
any one under the influence of 

general 
exiſtence, and is farther from nothing, 
than that which is little. One Being may 
have every thing poſitive belonging to it, 
or every thing which goes to its poſitive ex- 
iſtence, in oppoſition to defeft, in an higher 
degree than another; or a greater capacity 
and power, greater underſtanding, every fa- 
culty and every poſitive quality in an higher 
degree. An Archangel muſt be ſuppoſed to 


have more exiſtence, and to be every way 
further removed from non- entity than a Worm 


or a Flea, 
See Kixc's Origin of Evil. Page 121,2, 
13!,2, 142, 144, 449, 450. 
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general benevolence, ſees another 
Being poſſeſſed of the like general 
benevolence, this attaches his heart 
to him, and draws forth greater 
love to him, than merely his hav- 
ing exiſtence; becauſe, ſo far as the 
Being beloved has love to Being in 
general, ſo far his own being is, as 
it were, enlarged; extends to and 
in ſome ſort comprehends Being 
in general: and therefore, he who 
is governed by love to Being in 
general, muſt of neceſſity have com- 
placence to him, and the greater 
degree of benevolence to him, as it 
were out of gratitude to him for his 


love to general exiſtence, which his 
own heart is extended and united 
to, and ſo looks on its intereſt as 

his 
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his own. It is becauſe his heart is 
thus united to Being in general, that 
he looks on a benevolent propenſity. 
to Being in general, wherever he 
ſees it, as the beauty of the being 
in whom it is; an excellency, which 
renders him worthy of eſteem, com- 
placence, and the greater good-will. 
But ſeveral things may be noted more 
particularly concerning this ſeconda- 
ry ground of a truly virtuous love. 
1/, That loving a Being on this 
ground neceſſarily ariſes from pure 
benevolence to Being in gene- 
ral, and comes to the ſame thing. 
For he who has a ſimple and pure 
good-will to general entity or exiſt- 
ence, muſt love that temper in 
others, that agrees and conſpires 
with 
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with itſelf. A ſpirit of confent to 
Being muſt agree with conſent to 
Being. That, which truly and ſin- 
cerely ſeeks the good of others, 
muſt approve of, and love that 
which joins with it in ſeeking the 
good of others. 

2dly, This, which has been now 
mentioned as a ſecondary ground of 
virtuous love, 1s the thing wherein 
true moral or ſpiritual beauty pri- 
marily conſiſts. Yea, ſpiritual beau- 
ty conſiſts wholly in this, and in 
the various qualities and exerciſes 
of mind which proceed from it; 
and in the external actions which 
proceed from theſe internal qualities 
and exerciſes. And 1n theſe things 


conſiſts all true Virtue, namely, in 
| the 


* ] 
the love of Being, and of the qua- 
lities and acts which ariſe from it. 
Zaly, As all ſpiritual beauty lies 
in theſe virtuous principles and 
acts, ſo it is primarily on this account, 
that they are beautiful, namely, that 
they imply conſent and union with 


Being in general. This is the pri- 
mary and moſt eſſential beauty of 
every thing that can juſtly be 
called by the name of Virtue, or that 
is any moral excellency in the eye 
of one who has a perfect view of 
things. I ſay, — the primary and 
moſt eſſential beauty, - becauſe there 
is a ſecondary and inferior ſort of 
beauty, which I ſhall take notice 
of afterwards. | 


4thiy, 
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4thly, This ſpiritual beauty, which 
is but a /econdary ground of a vir- 
tuous benevolence, 1s the ground, 
not only of benevolence, but of 
complacence, and 1s the primary 
ground of the latter ; that 1s, when 
the complacence 1s truly virtuous, 
Love to us in particular, and kind- 
neſs received, may be a ſecondary 
ground; but this is the primary 
objective foundation of it. 

gthly, It muſt be noted, that 
the degree of the amiableneſs, or va- 
Juablzneſs of true Virtue, primarily 
conſiſting in conſent and a benevo- 
lent propenſity of heart to Being in 
general, in the eyes of one who is 
influenced by ſuch a ſpirit, is not 


in the ſmple proportion of the de- 
gree 


I 


gree of benevolent affection ſeen, 


but in a proportion compounded of 
the greatneſs of the benevolent Being, 
- or the degree of Being, and of the 
degree of benevolence. One, who 
loves Being in general, will neceſ- 
' farily value good-will to Being in 
general, wherever he ſees it. But 
if he fee the ſame -benevolence in 
-#wo Beings, he-will value it more 
in two, than in one. Becauſe it is 
a greater thing, more favourable to 
Being in general, to have twoBeings 
to favour it, than only one of them. 
For there is more Being, that fa- 
vors Being: both together having 
more Being than one alone. So, if 
one Being be as great as two, have 
as much exiſtence as both together, 
and 
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-and have the fame degree of general 
Benevolence, it is more favourable 
to Being in general than if there 
were general benevolence in a Being 
which had but half that ſhare of 
exiſtence. As a large quantity of 
gold, with the ſame degree of pre- 
ciouſneſs, that is, with the ſame ex- 
Y ctllent quality of matter, is more 
valuable than a ſmall quantity of 
che fame metal. 
6, It is impoſſible that any 
one ſhould re/;þ truly this beauty 
conſiſting in general benevolence, 
who has not that temper himſelf. I 
have obſerved, that if any Being be 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a temper, he will 
unavoidably be pleaſed -with the 
lame temper in another. And it 
may 
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1 
may in like manner be demonſtrat- 
ed, that it is ſuch a ſpirit, and no- 


thing elſe, which will reliſh ſuch a 


ſpirit; for if a Being, deſtitute of 
benevolence, ſhould love benevo- 
lence to Being in general, it would 
prize and ſeek that for which it 


had no value. Becauſe to love an 


inclination to the good of Being in 
general, would imply a loving and 
prizing the good of Being in gene- 
ral. For how ſhould-one love and 
value a dy/po/#20n to a thing, or a 
tendency to promote a thing, and for 
that very reaſon, becauſe it tends to 
promote it, - when the hing itſelf 
is what he is regardleſs of, and has 
no value for, nor deſires to have 
promoted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. H. 


Shewing how that love, wherein true 


Virtue conſiſts, reſpects the divine 
Being and created Beings. 


ROM what has been ſaid, it 

is evident, that true Virtue 
moſt chiefly conſiſts in love to Gobp; 
the Being of Beings, infinitely the 
_ greateſt and beſt of Beings. This 
appears, whether we conſider the 
primary or ſecondary ground of vir- 
tuous love. It was obſerved, that 
the firſt objective ground of that 
love, wherein true Virtue conſiſts, 
is Being, fimply conſidered ; as a 


neceſſary conſequence of this, that 
D | Being, 
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Being, who has the moſt of Being, 
or the greateſt' ſhare of univerſal 
exiſtence; has or ſhould have, pro- 
portionally the greateſt ſhare of vir- 
tuous benevolence, ſo far as ſuch 
a Being 1s exhibited to the faculty 
of our minds, other things being 
equal. But, Gop has infinitely the 
greateſt ſhare of exiſtence, or is in- 
finitely the greateſt Being. So that 
all other Being, even that of all 
created things whatſoever, through- 
out the whole univerſe, is as no- 
thing in compariſon of the divine 
Being *. | 

And 


In the ſcale of Beings, all Objects ought 
to be loved in proportion to their degree of 
beauty or perfection. And conſequently, the 


higheſt 
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And if we conſider the ſecondary 
ground of love, namely, beauty or 


moral 


higheſt degree of perſection oughtto be loved 
with the higheſt degree of love, and the ſeve- 
ral ſubordinate degrees of perfection, with pro- 
portionate degrees of the affection of the mind. 
And ſince finite, when compared with infi- 
nite, vaniſhes quite, or becomes nothing, it 
follows neceſſarily (ſince there is but one 


 Objett that is infinitely good and perfect, and 


all others are but created and finite, that is, 
in compariſon are nothing) that, according ta 
the eternal and immutable laws of analogy, 
the One ſupreme Good, endued with infinite 
perfection, ought to be loved with a love 
infinitely ſuperior to our affections for other 
things.” 

This is the true philoſophy of the 
matter; and as much a demonſtration as 
any thing in Number or Geometry can 
poſſibly be, however it may be received, 

| d 2 * And, 
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moral excellency, the ſame thing 
will appear. For as Gob is infi- 
| nitely 
And, as infinite perſection requires infinite 
love, or the higheſt degree of love we can 
give it; ſo all other Objects are to be loved 
with a love proportioned to their perfection; 
but as they can only be finite, the propor- 
tion of our love to them and to infinite per- 
ſection ought to be as infinite is to finite.“ 
; Dr Cnkvux. 
% To love things amiable in the degree 
they are amiable, is the ſummary of natural 
religion : for it is treating things according 
to their natures, and rendering them their 
proper due. Fruth and juſtice may be ſpe- 
culative notions, bat if our affections be re- 
gulated, if our heart be ſet right, then ac- 
tual Virtue mult enſue.” 
„Again, By the laws of gravitation all 
bodies tend to their center, and at the ſame 
time 


#3 
[4 
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nitely the greateit Being, ſo he is 
allowed to be infinitely the moſt 
beau- 


time they attratt and are attracted by each 
other. The center draws them all, fo as 
comparatively to ſuperſede: their mutual at- 
tractions; yet in reality they have ſuch attrac- 
tion : and though the center be with reſpect 
to each of them as almoſt infinite to unity; 
yet they ſtill keep the proportion' of units 
among themſelves. Analogous to this univer- 
ſal law of the material world, Religion, Rea- 
ſon, Nature, Truth, Juſtice, and the fitneſs 
of things, all enjoin us to love Gop with all 
our hearts, and our neighbour as ourſelves, 
By this all pure ſpirits, I mean ſpirits in a 
ſtate of perfection, tend to Gos as their center, 
with an unparalleled vehemence. The ſoree 
here is as infinite to One, and their reſpec- 
tive action among themſelves, is as units, 


9 3 inſomuch 


oo = 
beautiful and excellent : and all the 
beauty to be found throughout the 


whole creation is but the reflection 
of 


inſomuch as they are individuals of the ſame 
nature.“ | 
Dr HETLIIx. 

& If there be in nature ſuch a ſervice as 
affection and love, there remains then only 
to conſider of the object, whether there be 
really that fupreme One we ſuppoſe, For 
if there be in nature a ſupreme Mind or 
Deity, we have then an object conſummate, 
and comprehenſive of -all that is good and 
excellent And this Object of all others muſt 
of neceſſity be the moſt amiable, the moſt 
engaging, and of higheſt ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment, As Beings partake of this they 
are fair, flouriſhing, and happy: as they 
are loſt to this, they are deformed, perifh- 
ed, and loſt,” 
Charaderiſlicks, vol 2. 
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E 
of the diffuſed beams of that Being 
who hath an infinite fulneſs of 
brightneſs and glory: Gop's beau- 
ty is infinitely more valuable than 
that of all other Beings upon both 
thoſe accounts mentioned, namely, 


the degree of his virtue, and the 


greatneſs of the Being poſſeſſed of 
this virtue. And. Go has ſuffi- 
ciently exhibited himſelf in his Be- 
ing, his infinite greatneſs and ex- 
cellency, and has given us faculties, 
whereby we are capable of plainly 
diſcovering immenſe ſuperiority to 
all other beings, in theſe reſpects. 
Therefore, he who has true Vir- 
tue, conſiſting in benevolence to 


Being in general, and in 2ompla- 


D 4 cence 
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cence in Virtue, or moral beauty, 
and benevolence to virtuous Being, 
muſt neceſſarily have a ſupreme love 
to Gov; both of benevolence and of 
complacence. And all true Virtue 
muſt radically and effentially, and 
as it were ſummarily, conſiſt in this: 
becauſe Gop is not only infinitely 


greater and more excellent than all 


other Being, but he 1s the head of 
the univerſal ſyſtem of exiſtence; the 
foundation and fountain of all Be- 
ing and all beauty; from whom all 
is entirely derived, and on whom 
all is moſt abſolutely and wholly 
dependent; of whom and through 
whom and to whom is all being and 
all perfection; and whoſe Being and 
beauty 


= 
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1 
beauty are, as it were, the ſum and 
comprehenſion of all exiſtence and 
excellence, much more than the 
ſun is the fountain and ſummary 
comprehenſion of all the light and 

brightneſs of the day. 
If it ſhould be objected, that Vir- 
tue conſiſts primarily in benevolence, 
but that our fellow-creatures, and 


not Gop, ſeem to be the moſt proper 
objects of our benevolence; inaſ- 
much as our goodneſs extendeth not to 
Gob, and we cannot be profitable to 
him.—To this I anſwer, 

1/, A benevolent propenſity of 
heart is exerciſed, not only in /eek- 
ing to promote the happineſs of the 


Being, towards whom 1t 1s exer- 
L ciſed, 


14 1 

ciſed, but alſo in rgoicing in his 
happineſs. Even as gratitude for 
benefits received will not only ex- 
cite endeavours to requite the kind- 
neſs we receive, by equally benefit- 
ing our benefactor, but alſo, if he 
be above any need of us, or we have 
nothing to beſtow, and are unable 
to repay his kindneſs, it will diſpoſe 
us to rejoice in his proſperity. 

24ly, Though we are not able to 
give any thing to Gov, which we 
have of our own, independently; 
yet we may be the inſtruments of 
promoting his glory; in which he 
takes a true and proper delight, (As 
will be ſhewn at large in a treatiſe 


on Gop's end in creating the world, 
chap. 
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chap. i. ſect. 4. whither I muſt re- 


fer the reader for a more full anſwer 

to this objection.) | 
Whatever influence ſuch an ob- 
jection may ſeem to have on the 
minds of ſome, yet, is there any one 
that owns the being of a Gop, who 
will deny that any love or benevo- 
lent affection is due to Gop, and 
proper to be exerciſed towards him? 
If no benevolence is to be exerciſed 
towards Gop, becauſe we cannot 
profit him, then for the ſame rea- 
ſon, neither is gratitude to be exer- 
ciſed towards him for his benefits to 
us; becauſe we cannot requite him. 
But where is the man who believes 
a 
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2 Gob and a providence, who will 
ſay this? 


There ſeems to be an inconſiſtence 
in ſome writers on morality, in this 
reſpect, that, though they do not 
wholly exclude a regard to the Deity 
out of their ſchemes of morality, 
yet they mention it ſo ſlightly, that 
they leave me room and reaſon to 
ſuſpect they eſteem it a leſs impor- 
tant and ſubordinate part of true 
morality ; and inſiſt on benevolence 
to the created ſyſtem in ſuch a man- 
ner, as would naturally lead one 
to ſuppoſe, they look upon that as 
by far the moſt important and eſſen- 
| tial 
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tial thing in their ſcheme*. But 
why ſhould this be ? If true Virtue 
conſiſt 


* << To love the public, to ſtudy univerſal 
good, and to promote the intereſt of the 
whole world, as far as lies within our power, 
is ſurely the height of goodnels, lays my Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, and makes that temper which 
we call divine.“ 

If it be allowed that Morals, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from Religion, more immediately re- 
ſpett our duty to our fellow - men, while Ro- 
ligion re ſpects our duty to Gop, this author 
has ran directly into this method of writ- 
ing. For, ſays he, if we are told a man 
is religious, we ſhall aſk, What are his 
"Morals? But if we hear at firſt that he 
has honeſt moral principles, and is a man 
of natural juſtice and good temper, we ſeldom 
think of the other queſtion, whether he 

| be 
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conſiſt partly in a reſpect to Gop, 


then doubtleſs it conſiſts chiefly in 
it. If true morality require that 
we ſhould have ſome regard, ſome 

bene- 


be religious —Agreeable to this avowed 
neglect, not to ſay contempt, of the Deity, 
his Lordſhip, whenever he is ſpeaking of 
that virtue and entire goodneſs of temper, 
which has the public, univerſal good for 
its object, generally limits his Univerſe to 
the Species, excluſive of the Deity. For in- 
ſtance—“ That a creature may deſerve the 
name of good or virtuous, ſays his Lordſhip, 
he muſt have all his inclinations and affec- 
tions ſuitable to the good of his kind; or of 
that Hyſtem in which he is included, and of 
which he is himſelf a Part. To ſtand thus 
well affected, not only in reſpect of one's 
ſelf, but of Society and the Public; this is 
Rectitude, Integrity or Virtue, 


171 
benevolent affection to our Creator, 
as well as to his creatures, then 
doubtleſs it requires the rt regard 
1 to. be paid to him; and that he be 
every way the /upreme object of our 
benevolence. If his being above 
our reach, and beyond all capacity 
of being profited by us, do not. hin- 
der but that nevertheleſs he is the 
proper object of our love, then it 
does not hinder but that he ſhould 
be loved according to his dignity, or 
according to the degree in which he 4 
has thoſe things wherein worthineſs | 
of regard conſiſts, ſo far.as we are 
capable of it. But this worthineſs, 
none will deny, conſiſts in theſe 
two things, greatneſs and moral good- 


neſs. 
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neſs. And thoſe who own a God, 
do not deny that he exceeds all other 
Beings in theſe. If the Deity 1s to 
be looked upon as within that ſyſtem 
of Beings which properly terminates 
our benevolence, or belonging to 
that whole, certainly he 1s to-be 
regarded as the head of the ſyitem 
and the chief part of it; if it be proper 
to call him a part who is infinitely 
more than all the reſt, and in com- 
pariſon of whom and without whom 
all the reſt are nothing, either as to 
beauty or exiſtence. And therefore 
certainly, unleſs we-will be atheiſts, 
we muſt allow that true Virtue does 
primarily and moſt eſſentially con- 
ſiſt in a ſupreme love to Gop; and 
that, 
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that, where this 1s wanting, there 
can be no true Virtue. 

But this being a matter of 2 
higheſt importance, I ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing further to make it plain, that 
love to Gop is moſt eſſential. to true 
Virtue z and that no benevolence 
whatſoever to other Beings can be 
of the nature of true Virtue with- 
out it. 

And therefore let it 95 fuppoſed, 
that fome Beings, by natural inſtinct 
or by ſome other means, have deter- 
mination of mind to union and be- 
nevolence to a particular perſon or 
private ſyſtem *, which is but a ſmall 

E part 


® Tt may here be noted, that when here- 


aſter I uſe ſuch a phraſe as, private ſyſtem of 


Beings, 
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part of the univerſal ſyſtem of Be- 
ing: and that this diſpoſition or 
determination of mind is indepen- 
dent on, or not ſubordinate to bene- 
volence to Being in general. Such 
2 determination, diſpoſition or affec- 
tion of mind is not wm the nature 
df true Virtue *. | Fhis 
Beings, or other fimilar to it, I thereby m- 
tend any ſyſtem or ſociety of Beings chat 
contains but a fmall part of the great ſyſtem 
which comprehends the unveyſality of exiſt- 


ence, I think, that may well be called a 


private ſyſtem, which 1s but an infinitely 
fall part of the great whole to which we 
Rand related. I therefore alſo call that af- 
ſection, private Afefton, which is limited to 
ſo narrow a circle: and that, general Aﬀec- 
tion or Benevolence, which has Being in general 
for its Object. 

Such as Patriotiſm, Valour, Friendſhip, 
'&c inthe common acceptation of thoſe terms. 


| 
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This is allowed by all with regard 
to /elf - lave, in which good-will 
is confined to one ſingle perſon *, 
And there are the ſame reaſons, 
why any other private affection or 


good-will, though extending to a 


ſociety of perſons, independent on 
and ſubordinate to benevolence to 
the vniverfality, ſhould not be 


eſteemed truly virtuous. For, not- 


withſtanding it extends toa number 
of perſons, which taken together are 
more than a ſingle perſon, yet, the 
whole falls infinitely ſhort of the 
univerſality of exiftence ; and if put 
in the ſcales with it, has no greater 


proportion to it than a ſingle per- 
ſon. 


E 2 How- 
| ® See Charafteriſtics, vol. 2. p. 22. 
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However; it may not be amiſs 
more particularly to cofſider the 
reaſons why private affeHion, © or 
good-will limited to a' particular 


circle of Beings, falling infinitely 
ſhort of the whole exiſtence, and 
not dependent upon it, nor ſubor- 
<dinate to general benevolence; can- 
not be of the nature of true Virtve: 


17, Such a private affection, de- 


tached from general benevolence 
and independent on it, as the caſe 
may be, will be againſt general be- 
* nevolence, or of a contrary: tenden- 
cy; and will ſer a perſon againſt 
general «exiſtence, -and make him 
an enemy to it.— As it is with e 
iſongſe, or when a man is governed 


by a regard to his own private in- 


tereſt, 


| 
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tereſt, independent on regard to the 
public good; ſuch a temper expoſes 
a man to act the part of an enemy 
to the public. As in every caſe 
wherein his private intereſt ſeems 
to claſh with the public; or in all 
thoſe caſes wherein ſuch things are 
preſented to his view, as ſuit his 
per/onal appetites or private incli- 
nations, but are inconſiſtent with 
the good of the public, On which 
account a ſelfiſh, contracted, narrow 
ſpirit 1s generally abhorred, and is 
eſteemed bale and ſordid. 

But if a man's affection take in 
half a dozen more, and his regards 
extend ſo far beyond his own ſingle 
perſon as to include his children and 
family ; or if it reach further ſtill, 


E 3 to 
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to a larger circle, but fall infinitely 
ſhort of the univerſal ſyſtem, and 
is excluſive of Being in general ; 
his private affection expoſes him to 
the ſame thing, namely, to purſue 
the intereſt of its particular object 
in oppoſition to general exiſtence ; 
which is certainly contrary to the 
tendency of true Virtue ; yea, di- 
rectly contrary to the main and moſt 
eſſential thing in its nature, the 
thing on account of which chiefly 
its nature and tendency is good, 


For the chief and moſt eſſential 


good that is in Virtue, is, its favour- 


ing Being in general, Now cer- 


tainly if private affection to a limited 


ſyſtem had in itſelf the effential na- 
ture of Virtue, it would be impoſ- 
| ſible, 
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fible, that jt ſhould in any circum- 


{tance whatſoever have a tendency 


and inclination directly contrary to 
that wherein the eſſence of Virtue 
chiefly conſiſts. : 

240, Private affection, if not ſub- 
ordinate to general affection, is not 
only liable, as the caſe may be, to iſſue 
in enmity to Being in general, but 
has a tendency to it, as the caſe cer- 
tainly ic, and muſt neceſſarily be. 
For he, who is influenced by private 


affection, not ſubordinate to regard 
to Being in general; ſets up his par- 


ticular or limited object above being 
in general; and this moſt naturally 


tends to enmity againſt the latter, 


which is by right the great ſupreme, 
ruling, and abſolute ſovereign ob- 
| „ Jes 
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je& of our regard. Even as the 
ſetting up another Prince as ſupreme 
in any Kingdom, diftin& from the 
lawful ſovereign, naturally tends to 
enmity againſt the lawful ſovereign. 

Wherever it is ſufficiently pub- 
liſhed, that the ſupreme, infinite, 
and all-comprehending Being re- 
quires a ſupreme regard to himfelf; 
and inſiſts upon it, that our reſpect 
to him ſhould univerſally rule in 
our hearts, and every other affec- 
tion be ſubordinate to it, and this 
under the pain of his diſpleaſure (as 
we muſt ſuppoſe it is in the world 
of intelligent creatures, if Gop main- 
tain a moral kingdom 1n the world *) 

then, 


by And that he does maintain fuch a King- 
dom, fee Buri xR's Analogy. 


11 


then, a conſciouſneſs of our having 
choſen and ſet up another Prince to 
rule over us, and ſubjected our 
hearts to him, and continuing in 
ſuch an act, muſt unavoidably excite 
enmity *, and fix us in a ſtated op- 
poſition, to the fupreme Being. 
This demonſtrates, that affection to 
a private ſociety or fyſtem, inde- 
pendent on general benevolence, 
cannot be of the nature of true 
Virtue. For this would be abſurd, 
that it ſhould have the nature and 
eſſence of true virtue, and yet, at 
the ſame time, have a tendency oppa- 
ſite to true virtue. 
Zaly, Not only would affection to 
a private ſyſtem, unſubordinate to 
regard 


See Rom. viii. 7. 
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regard to Being in general, have 2 
tendency to oppoſition to the ſu- 
preme object of virtuous affection, 
as its effect and conſequence, but 
would become iſſeff an oppoſition 
to that object. Conſidered by it- 
ſelf in its nature, detached from its 
effects, it is an inſtance of great op- 
poſition to the rightful ſupreme ob- 
ject of our reſpect. For it exalts its 
private object above the other great 


and infinite object; and ſets that 


up as ſupreme, in oppoſition to this. 
It puts down Being in general, 


which is infinitely ſuperior in itſelt 


and infinitely more important, in 


an inferior place; yea, ſubjects the 
ſupreme general object to this pri- 
vate, infinitely inferior object: 


which 


R 
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which is to treat it with great con- 
tempt, and truly to act in oppoſi- 
tion to it; and to act in oppoſition 
to the true order of things, and in 
oppoſition to that which is infinitely 
the ſupreme intereſt; making this ſu- 
preme and infinitely important in- 
tereſt, as far as in us lies, to be ſub- 
ject to, and dependent on, an in- 
tereſt infinitely inferior. This is to 
act againſt it, and to act the part of 
an enemy to it. He, who takes a ſub- 
ject and exalts him above his Prince, 
and ſets him up as ſupreme inſtead 
of the Prince, and treats his Prince 
wholly as a ſubject, therein acts the 
part of an enemy to his Prince. 

From theſe things, I think, it is 


manifeſt, that no affection limited 
, to 
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to any private ſyſtem, not depen- 
dent on, nor fubordinate to, Being 
in general, can be of the nature of 
true Virtue; and this, whatever the 
private ſyſtem be; let it be more or 
leſs extenſive, conſiſting of a greater 
or ſmaller number of individuals, 
ſo loag as 1t contains an infinitely 
little part of univerſal exiſtence, 
and fo bears no proportion to the 
great all-comprehending ſyſtem.— 
And conſequently, that no affection 
whatſoever to any creature, or to any 
ſyſtem of created Beings, which is 
not dependent on, nor ſubordinate 
to a propenſity or union of the heart 
to Gov, the ſupreme and infinite 
Being, can be of the nature of true 
Virtue. 


From 
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From hence alſo it is evident, that 


the divine Virtue, or the virtue of 
the divine Mind, muſt conſiſt pri- 
marily in /ove to himſelf; or, in the 
mutual love and friendſhip which 
ſubſiſts eternally and neceſſarily be- 
tween the ſeveral perſons in the 
Godhead; or in that infinitely ſtrong 
propenſity there is in theſe divine 
perſons one to another, There is 
no need of multiplying words, to 
prove that it muſt be thus, on a 
ſuppoſition that virtue in its moſt 
_ eſſential nature conſiſts in benevo- 
lent affection or propenſity of heart 
towards Being in general; and fo 
flowing out to particular Beings, in 
_ 4 greater or leſſer degree, according 
to 


. 
to the meaſure of exiſtence and beau- 
ty which they are poſſeſſed of. 

It will alſo follow from the fore- 
going obſervations, that God's good- 
neſs and love to created Beings, is 

derived from, and ſubordinate ta 
| his love to himſelf, (In what man- 
ner it is ſo, is in ſome meaſure ex- 
plained in the diſcourſe of God's end 
in creating the world *.) 

With reſpe& to the manner in 
which a virtuous love in created Be- 
'ings, one to another, is dependent 
on, and derived from love to Gon, 
this will appear by a proper conſi- 
deration of what has been ſaid; that 
| | it 
* Which will very ſhortly appear, if this 


invaluable Eſſay meet with the attention and 
reception it deſerves. 
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it is ſuſflcient to render love to any 
created Being virtuous, if it ariſe 
from the temper of mind wherein 
conſiſts a diſpoſition to love Gop 
ſupremely. Becauſe, it appears 
from what has been already obſerv- 
ed, that all hat love to particular 
Beings, which is the fruit of a bene 
volent propenſity of heart to Being 
in general, is virtuous love. But, as 
has been remarked, a benevolent 
propenſity of heart to Being in ge- 
neral, and a temper or diſpoſition 
to love Gov ſupremely, are in ef- 
felt the ſame thing. Therefore, if 
love to created Being come from 
that temper . or propenſity of the 
heart, it is virtuous, — However, 
= | every 
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every particular exerciſe of love to 
a creature may not /enfibly ariſe from 
any exerciſe of love to God, or from 
an explicit conſideration of any ſimi- 
litude, conformity, union or relation 
to God, in the creature beloved. 
The moſt proper evidence of love 
to a created Being, of its ariſing from 
that temper of mind wherein con- 
liſts a ſupreme propenſity of heart 
to Gon, ſeems to be, the agreeable- 
neſs of the kind and degree of our 
love to Gov's. end in our creation 
and in the creation of all things; 
and to the coincidence of the exer- 
ciſes of our love, in their manner, 
order and meaſure, with the manner 
in which Gop himſelf exerciſes love 
to the creature in the creation and 
govern- 


S. > 
government of the world; and to 
the way in which Gop, as the firſt 
cauſe and ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
things, has reſpect to the creature's 
happineſs, in ſubordination to him- 
ſelf as his own ſupreme end. For 
the true virtue of created Beings is 
doubtleſs their higheſt excellency, 
and their true goodneſs, and that 
by which they are eſpecially agree- 
able to the mind of their Creator. 
But the true goodneſs of a thing 
(as was obſerved before) muſt be 
its agreeableneſs to its end, or its 
fitneſs to anſwer the deſign for 
which it was made. Or, at leaſt, 
this muſt be its goodneſs in the 
eyes of the Workman. —Therefore, 
they are good moral agents, whoſe 

F n temp 
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temper of mind or propenſity. of 

heart is agreeable to the end for 
Which Gob made moral agents: 
But as has been ſhewn *, the laſt 
end for which Gov made moral 

agents, muſt be the laſt end for 
which Gop has made all things; it 
being evident, that the moral world 
is the end of the reſt of the world; 

the inanimate and unintelligent 

world being made for the rationkb 
and moral world, as much as a 
houſe is. prepared for the inhabi- 
tants. g 3+ 
By theſe things it appears, that 
a truly-virtuous mind, being as it 
were under the ſovereign dominion 
7 «of 

In the Treatiſe already referred to, upon 

| Gov's laſt End, &c. &c. 
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of love to Go, does above all things 
ſeek the glory of God and makes this 
its ſupreme, governing and ulti- 
mate-end : conſiſting in the expreſ- 


lion of - Gop's perfections in their 


proper effects, and in the manifeſ- 


tation of Gop's glory to created un- 
derſtandings, and in the communi- 
cations of the infinite fulnefs of Gop 
to the creature; in the creature's 
*higheſt eſteem of God, love to God, 
and joy in Gop, and in the proper 
exerciſes and expreſſions of theſe.— 


And fo far as a virtuous mind exer- 


: Ciſes true virtue in benevolence to creat- 


ed Beings, itchiefly ſeeks the good of 


the creature, conſiſting in its know- 
-ledge or view of God's glory and 
beauty, its union with Gop, and 

F 2 con- 
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| conformity to him, its love to him 


and joy in him. And that temper 


or diſpoſition of heart, that conſent, 


union, or propenſity of mind to 
Being in general, which appears 
chiefly in fuch exerciſes, is Virtue, 
truly ſo called; or, in other words, 
true grace and real holineſs. And 
no other diſpoſition | or affection, 


but this, is of the nature bf true 


= irtue. 
Corollary. Hence it b Hts, 


that thoſe ſchemes of religion or 


moral philoſophy, which, however 
well, in ſome reſpects, they may treat 
of benevolence to mankind, and other 
virtues depending on it, yet have 


not a ſupreme regard to Gop, and 


love to him, laid in the - foundation, 
and 
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and all other virtues handled in a cox- 
neficn with this, and in a ſubordina- 
tion to this, are not true ſchemes of 
philoſophy, but are fundamentally and 
efentially detective *. And what- 
ever other benevolenceor generoſity 
towards mankind, and other. vir- 
tues or moral. qualifications which 
go by that name, any are poſſeſſed 
of, that are not attended with a 
love to Gob, which 1s altogether 
above them, and to which they are 
ſubordinate, and on which they are 
dependent, there 1s nothing of the 
nature of true virtue or religion in 
F 3 them. 


And herein conſiſts the fundamental 
and effential defect of every Treatiſe upon 
the nature of true Virtue which has hitherto 
appeared : againſt which we are particularly 
cautioned by an inſpired penman in Col. ii. S. 


1 


them. — And it may be aſſerted in 


general, that nothing is of the na- 
ture of true virtue, in which Gop 
is not the fit and the laſt; or which, 
with regard to its exerciſes in gene- 
ral, has not its firſt foundation and 
ſource in apprehenſions of Gop's 
ſupreme dignity and glory, and in 
anſwerable eſteem and love of him, 
and reſpect to him, as the SUPREME 
END. 
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Concerning the ſecondary and infe- 
rior kind of beauty. 


Hough this Virtue, which has 
been ſpoken of, alone, is juſtly 
eſteemed 


E 


eſteemed the true beauty of moral 


agents, or ſpiritual Beings: this. 


alone being what would appear 


beautiful in them, upon a clear and 


comprehenſive view of things: and 
therefore alone is the moral amia- 


bleneſs of Beings, which have un- 


derſtanding and will, in the eyes 


of him who perfectly ſees all things 


as they are — Vet, there are other 


qualities, other ſenſations, propen- 
ſities and affections of mind, and 
principles of action, which often 


obtain the epithet of virtucus, and 
by many are ſuppoſed to have the 


nature of true virtue: but which 


— 


are intirely of a diſtinct nature from 
it, and have nothing of that kind 


in them; and therefore are errone- 
r 4 oully 
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duſly confounded with real virtue: 

—as may particularly and fully ap- 
pear from things which will be ob- 
ſerved in this and the following 
chapters. | 

That conſent, agreement, or 
union of Being to Being, which has 
been ſpoken of, namely, the union 
or propenſity of minds to mental or 
ſpiritual exiſtence, may be called 
the higheſt, and firſt, or primary 
beauty, which is to be found amongſt 
Beings that exiſt: as it is the proper 
and peculiar beauty of ſpiritual and 
moral Beings; which are the higheſt 
and firſt part of the univerſal ſyſtem, 
for whoſe ſake all the reſt has exift- 
ence, Yet there is another, infe- 
85 rior, 
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rior, ſecondary beauty, which 1s 


ſome image of this, and which rs 
not peculiar to ſpiritual Beings, but 
is found, even in inanimate things; 


which conſiſts in a mutual conſent 
and agreement of different things, 
in form, manner, quantity, and vi- 
ſible end or deſign; called by the 
various names of regularity, order, 
uniformity, ſymmetry, proportion, 
harmony, &c. Such is the mutual 
agreement of the various ſides of a 
ſquare, or equilateral triangle, or of 
a regular polygon. Such is, as it 
were, the mutual conſent of the dit- 
ferent parts of the periphery of a cir- 
cle, or ſurface of a ſphere, and of the 
correſponding parts of an ellipſis. 
Such 1s the agreement of the colours, 

figures, 
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figures, dimenſions, and diſtances 
of the different ſpots on a cheſs- 
board. Such is the beauty of the 
figures on a piece of chints or bro- 
cade. Such is the beautiful pro- 
portion of an human body, or coun- 
tenance. And ſuch is the ſweet 
mutual conſent and agreement of 
the various notes of a melodious 
tune. 

This is what Mr. Hutchęſon, in 
his treatiſe on beauty, expreſſes by 
uniformity in the midſt of variety. 
Which is no other than the conſent 

or agreement of different things, in 
form, quantity, &c. He obſerves 
that the greater the variety is in 
equal uniformity, the greater the 


beauty. Which is no more than 
to 
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to ſay, the more there are of dif- 
ferent mutually agreeing things, the 
greater is the beauty. And the 
reaſon of that is, becauſe it is more 
conſiderable to have many things 
conſent one with another, than a 
few only. 

The beauty which conſiſts in the 
viſible fitneſs of a thing to its uſe 
and unity of deſign, is not a diſ- 
tinct ſort of beauty from this. For 
it is to be obſerved, that one thing 
which contributes to the beauty of 
the agreement and proportion of 
various things, is their relation one 
to another; which connects them, 
and introduces them together into 
view and conſideration, and where- 
by one ſuggeſts the other to the 

mind, 


1 
mind, and the mind is led to com- 
pare them and ſo to expect and deſire 
agreement. Thus the uniformity 
of two or more pillars, 2s they may 
happen to be found in different 
places, has not an equal degree of 
beauty, to that uniformity in ſo many 
pillars in the correſponding parts of 
the ſame building. So means and 
an intended effect are related one 
to another. The anſwerableneſs of 
a thing to its uſe is only the pro- 
portion, fitneſs and agreeing of a 
cauſe or means to a viſibly deſigned 
effect, and ſo an effect ſo ſuggeſted 
to the mind by the idea of the 
means. This kind of beauty is not 
entirely different from that beauty 
which there is in fitting a mortiſe 


do 
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to its tenon. Only, when beauty 
cohfiſts in unity of deſign; or the 
adaptedneſs of a variety of things 
to promote one intended effect, in 
which all conſpire, as in the various 
parts of an ingenious complicated 
machine, there is a double beauty 
as there is a twofold agreement and 
conformity. Firſt, there is the 
agreement of the various parts to 
the deſigned end. Secondly, thro' 
this, namely, the deſigned end or 
effect, all the various particulars 
agree one with another as the ge- 
neral medium of their union, 
whereby they, being united in 
this third, are all united one to 


| The 
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The reaſon, or at leaſt one rea- 
ſon, why Gon has made this kind 
of mutual conſent and agreement 
of things beautiful and grateful to 
*thoſe intelligent Beings which per- 
ceive it, probably is, that thexe is 
in it ſome image of the true, ſpiri- 
tual, original beauty, which has been 
ſpoken of; conſiſting in Being's con- 
ſent to Being, or the union of minds 
or ſpiritual Beings in a mutual pro- 
penſity and affection of heart. The 
other is an image of this; be- 
cauſe by that uniformity divers 
things become as it were one; as 
it is in this cordial union. And 
it pleaſes Gop to obſerve analogy 
in his works; as is manifeſt in fact 
in innumerable inſtances; and eſpe- 
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- cialty to eſtabliſh inferior thingy 
i an analogy to ſuperior. Thus 
in how many inſtances has he form- 
ett brates, in analogy to the na- 
tur vf mankind? and plants im ana- 
logy to animals, with reſpect ta 
their generation, nutritien, &c. 
And ſo he has conſtituted the ex- 
«ternal world in an analogy to things 
in the ſpiritual world, in number- 
leſs inſtances; as might be ſhewn, 
if it were neceſſary, and here were 

proper place and room for it“. 
Why ſuch analogy in Gop's works 
pleaſes him, it is not needful now 
to enquire. It is ſufficient that he 
5 makes 


'® See Burt's Analogy- undoubtedly 
a Work, the moſt finiſhed and maſterly upon 
this Subject, that has ever been written, 
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makes an agreement or conſent” of 
different things, in their form, man- 
ner and meaſure, &c. appear beau- 
tiful, becauſe herein is ſome image 
of a higher kind-of agreement and 
conſent of ſpiritual Beings. It has 
pleaſed him to eſtabliſh a law of 
nature, by virtue of which the uni- 
formity and mutual correſpondence 
of a beautiful plant, and the re- 
ſpect which the · various parts of a 
regular building ſeem to have one 
to another, and their agreement and 
union, and the conſent or concord 
of the various notes of a melodi- 
ous tune, ſhould appear beautiful; 
becauſe therein is ſome image of the 
conſent of mind of the different 
members of a ſociety or ſyſtem 


18 1 
of intelligent Beings, ſweetly unit- 
ed in a benevolent agreement of 
heart. 

And here by the way, I would 
further obſerve, probably it is with 
regard to this image or reſemblance, 
which ſecondary beauty has of true 
"ſpiritual beauty, that 'Gop has fo 
conſtituted nature, that the pre- 
ſenting this inferior beauty, eſpe- 
: cially in thoſe kinds of it which 
have the greateſt reſemblance of 
the primary beauty, as the harmony 
of ſounds, and the beauties of na- 
ture, might have a tendency to aſſiſt 
thoſe whoſe hearts are under the 
influence of a truly virtuous tem- 
per; to diſpoſe them to the exer- 
ciſes of divine love and enliven 

in 
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in them a Tenſe of ſpiritual beauty. 

From what has been ſaid: we may 
ſee, that there are two ſorts of agree- 
ment or conſent of one thing to 
another, (1.) There 1s a cordial 
agreement; which conſiſts in con- 
cord and union of mind and heart: 
and which, if not attended (viewing 
things in general) with more diſ- 
cord than concord, is true Virtue, 
and the original or primary beauty; 
which is the only true moral beauty. 
—(2.) There is a natural union or 
agreement: which, though ſome 
image of the other, is entirely a diſ- 
tint thing; the will, diſpoſition, 
or affection of the heart having no 
concern in it, but conſiſting only in 
uniformity and conſent of nature, 
form, 
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form, quantity, &c. (as before de- 
feribed) wherein lies an inferior, ſe- 
condary ſort of beauty; which may 
in diſtinction from the other, be 
called natural beauty.— This may 
be ſufficient to let the reader know 


how I ſhall hereafter uſe the phraſes N 
of cordial, and natural agreement; f 
and moral, ſpiritual, divine, pri- : 


mary, original beauty, and ſecondary 
or natural beauty. 

Concerning this latter, inferior 
Kind of beauty, the following things 
may be obſerved, | 


15 1%, The cauſe why ſecondary \ 
ij beauty is grateful to man, is only "4 
a law of nature, which Gon has i 


fixed, or an 7:/tinf he has given to 
. mankind ; and not their perception 
i J ; G 2 of 
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of the ſame thing which Gop 43 
. pleaſed to have regard to, as the 
ground or rule by which he has 
eſtabliſhed ſuch a law. of nature — 
This appears in two things, 

, That which Gop has a reſpect 
to, as the rule or ground of this 
Jaw-of nature which he has given us, 


beauty, are made grateful to men, 
is their mutual agreement and pro- 
portion, in meaſure, form, &c. But 
in many inſtances, perſons who are 
gratified, and have their minds af- 
fected by this ſecondary kind of 
beauty, do not reflect on that par- 
ticular agreement and proportion, 
which, according to the law of 


. nature, 


whereby things having a ſecondary 
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nature, is the ground and rule of 
beauty, in the caſe; yea, are-igno- 
rant of it. Thus a man may be: 
pleaſed with the harmony of the 


notes in a tune, and yet know no- 


a thing of that proportion or adjuſt- 


ment of. the notes, which, by the 
law of nature, is the ground. of the. 
melody. He knows not, that the 
vibrations in- one note regularly 
coincide with the vibrations in ano- 
ther; that the vibrations of a note 


coincide in time with two vibra-- 
tions of its octave; and that two 


vibrations of a note coincide with. 


three of its fifth, &c.—Yea, he may 
not know, that there are vibrations 


of the air in the caſe; or any cor 


. zeſponding motions in the organs 
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of hearing, in the auditory nerve, 
or animal ſpirit.— So a man may be 
affected and pleaſed with a beau- 
tiful proportion of the features in 
a face, and yet not know what that 
proportion is, or what meaſures, 
quantities, and diſtances it con- 
fiſts in. 

In this a ſenſation of ſecondary 
beauty differs from a ſenſation of 
primary and ſpiritual beauty, con- 
ſiſting in a ſpiritual union and 
agreement. What makes: the latter 
grateful, 1s perceiving the union 
itſelf. It is the immediate view of 
that wherein the beauty fundamen- 
tally lies, which 1s pleaſing to the 


virtuous mind, 


2,) As 
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(2.) As was obſerved 6 


God, in eſtabliſhing ſuch a law, that 
mutual natural agreement of differ- 
ent things, in form, quantity, &c. 
ſhould appear beautiful or grateful 
to men, ſeems to have had regard 
to the image and reſemblance there 
is in ſuch a natural agreement, of 
that ſpiritual cordial agreement, 
wherein original beauty conſiſts, as 
one reaſon why he eſtabliſhed ſuch 
a law. But it is not any reflection 
upon, or psception of, ſuch a re- 
ſemblance of this natural Beauty to 
ſpiritual beauty, that is the reaſon 
why ſuch a form or ſtate of objects 
appears beautiful to men: but their 
ſenſation of pleaſure, on a view of 
this ſecondary beauty, is immedi- 
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ately owing to the law Gop has 
eſtabliſhed; or the inſtinct he has 
given *. 
2. Another thing obſervable 
concerning this kind of beauty, is 
that 


And hence it is that perſons, who are 
blind to the charms of primary, moral, or 
ſpiritual Beauty, of true Goodneſs, Holineſs, 
or Virtue, may be ſtruck and captivated with 
thoſe of natural Beauty : we ſee this in nu- 
merous inſtances, and in the baſeſt Charac- 
ters: and the reaſon is, becauſe a diſcovery 
of, or taſte for what is called natural or ſe- 
condary Beauty does not depend upon any 
moral excellence, but upon the ſtrength and 
degree of animal inſtinctive ſenſation : and 
we every where meet with people who have 
an uncommon taſte for natural Beauty, for 
harmony of Sounds, proportion of Figures, 
&c. &c. who nevertheleſs diſguſt that which 
is the glory of the moral and rational World. 
true Virtue, 
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that it affects the mind more (other 
things being equal) when taken 
notice of in objects which are of 
conſiderable importance, than. in 
little trivial matters. Thus, the 


ſymmetry of the parts of the human 
body or. countenance affects the 


mind more than the beauty of a 
flower. So, the beauty of the ſolar 
ſyſtem, more than as great and as 
manifold an order and uniformity 
in a tree. And the proportions of 
the parts of a church, or a palace, 
more than the ſame proportions in 
ſome little ſlight compoſitions, made 
to pleaſe children. 

3. It may be obſerved (which 
was hinted before) that not only 
uniformity and proportion, &c. of 

different 


fo 
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different things are requiſite in or- 
der to this inferior beauty, but ſome - 
relation or connection of the things 
thus agreeing one with another. 
As, the uniformity or likeneſs of 


a number of pillars, fcattered hither - 


and thither, does not conſtitute 
beauty, or at leaſt by no means in 
an equal degree, as uniformity in 
pillars connected in the ſame build- 
ing in parts that have relation one 
to another. So, if we ſee things un- 
like, and very diſproportioned, in 
diſtant places, which have no relation 
to each other, this excites no ſuch 
degree of deformity, as diſagree- 
ment and inequality or diſproportion 
in things related and connected; and 
the nearer the relation and the 


ſtricter 


a 1 
ſtricter the connection, ſo much the 
greater and more diſguſtful is the 
deformity, conſiſting in their diſ- 


agreement. 
4. This ſecondary kind of beau- 


ty, conſiſting in uniformity and 
proportion, not only takes place in 
material and external things, but 
alſo'in things immaterial ; and is, in 
very many things, plain and ſenſi- 
ble in the latter, as well as in the 
former : and when it 1s ſo, there is 
no reaſon why it ſhould not be 
grateful to them who behold it, 
in theſe, as well as in the other, 
by virtue of the ſame ſenſe or the 
ſame determination of mind to be 
gratified with uniformity and pro- 
portion, If uniformity and pro- 

portion 
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portion be the things that affect, 
and appear agreeable to this» ſenſe 
of beauty, then, why ſhould: noe 
uniformity and proportion affect the 
fame ſenſe in immaterial things, as 
well as material, if there be equal 
capacity of diſcerning it in both ? 
And indeed more in ſpiritual things 
(cæteris paribus) as they are more 
important than things meerly ex- 

ternal and material? 
This is not only reaſonable to 
be ſuppoſed, but is evident in fact, 
in numberleſs inſtances. There is 
a beauty of order in ſociety, beſides 
what conſiſts in benevolence, or can 
be referred to-it, which is of the ſe- 
condary kind. As when the differ- 
ent members of ſociety have all their 
appointed 
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: appointed office, place and ſtation, 
according to their ſeveral capacities 
and talents, and every one keeps his 
place and continues in his proper bu- 
ſineſs. In this, there is a beauty, not 
of a different kind from the regulari- 
ty of a beautiful building, or piece of 
ſxilful architecture, where the ſtrong 
pillars are ſet in their proper place; 
the pilaſters in a place fit for them; 
the ſquare pieces of marble in the 
pavement in places ſuitable for them; 
the pannels in the walls and partitions 
in their proper places; the cornithes 
:1n places proper for them, &c. As 
the agreement ofa variety in one com- 
mon deſign of the parts of a build- 
ing, or complicated machine, is one 
inſtance of that regularity, which 
belongs 
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belongs to the ſecondary kind of 
beauty; fo there is the ſame kind 
of beauty an immaterial things, in 
what is called wy/dom, (conſiſting 
in the united tendency of thoughts, 
ideas, and particular volitions, to 
one general,purpoſe ; which'is a dil- 
tinct thing from the goodneſs of 
that general. purpoſe, as being ule” 
ful and benevolent. 

So there is a beauty in the vir- 
tue called Juſtice, which conſiſts in 
the agreemedt of different things, 
that have relation to one another, 
in nature, manner and meaſure: 
and therefore is the very ſame ſort 
of beauty with that uniformity and 
proportion, which is obſervable in 
thoſe external and material things 

that 
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that are eſteemed beautiful. There 
is n natural agreement and adapt- 
edneſs of things, that have relation 
one to another, and an harmonious 
correſponding of one thing to ano- 


ther; that he, who from his will 
does evil to others, ſhould receive 
evil from the will of others, or from 
the will of him or them whoſe bu- 
line's is to take care of the injured, 
and to act in their behalf: and that 
he ſhould ſuffer. evil in proportion to 
the evil of his doings. Things are 
in natural regularity and mutual 
agreement, not in a metaphorical 
but literal ſenſe, when he, whoſe 
heart oppoſes the general ſyſtem, 
ſhould have the hearts of that ſyſtem, 
or the heart of the head and ruler 
of 


W Hem 
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-of the ſyſtem, againſt him: and that 
-in conſequence, he ſhould receive 
evil, in proportion to the evil ten- 
dency of the oppoſition of his heart“. 
—80 there is a like agreement of 
nature and meaſure, When he, who 
loves, has the proper returns of 
love; when he, who from his heart 
promotes the good of another, has 


his good promoted by the other; 


as there is a kind of Juſtice in a 
becoming gratitude. 

Indeed moſt of the duties in- 
cumbent on us, if well conſidered 
will be found to partake of the na- 
ture of juſtice. There is ſome na- 

tural 


* See SM1TH's Theory of moral Sentiment, 


page 2. left, 2. And BELTILIAuv's Eſſay on 
Vindictive Juſtice an amiable Attribute:” 
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A 
tural agreement of one thing to 
another; ſome adaptedneſs of the 
agent to the object; ſome anſwer- 
ableneſs of the act to the occaſion ; 
ſome equality and proportion of 
things of a ſimilar nature, and of a 
direct relation one to another. So 
it is in relative duties; duties of 
children to parents and parents to 
children; duties of huſbands and 
wives; duties of rulers and ſub- 


jects; duties of friendſhip and good 
neighbourhood : and all duties that 
we owe to Gop, our creator, pre- 
ſerver and benefactor ; and all du- 
ties whatſoever, conſidered as re- 
quired by Gop, and as branches of 
our duty to him, and alſo conſi- 
dered as what are to be performed 

H with 
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with relation to CHRIST, as acts of 


obedience to his precepts, and as 
teſtimonies of reſpect to him, and of 


our regard to what he has done for 


us, the virtues and temper of mind 
he has exerciſed towards us, and 
the benefits we have or hope for 
therefrom *. 

It is this ſecondary kind of beau- 
ty, which belongs to the virtues 
and duties required of us, that Mr 
MWollaſton ſeems to have had in his 
eye, when he reſolved all virtue 
into an agreement of inclination, 
volitions and actions with fruth f. 

He 


* Hence Merit in the creature impoſſi- 
dle in the nature of things. See CLARKE 
and Bur ER upon the ſubject of Relations. 

+ See a Book entitled, © The Religion 
« of Nature delineated.“ 
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He evidently has reſpect to the ju 


tice there is in the virtues and du- 
ties that are proper to be in one 
Being towards another ; which con- 


ſiſts in one Being's expreſſing ſuch 


affections and uſing ſuch a conduct 
towards another, as hath a natural 
agreement and proportion to what 
is in them, and to what we receive 
from them: which is as much a 
natural conformity of affection and 
action with its ground, object and 
oecaſion, as that which is between 
a true propoſition and the thing 
ſpoken of in it. 

But there is another and an higher 
beauty in true virtue, and in all 
truly virtuous diſpoſitions and exer- 
cites, than what confiſts in any uni- 

H 2 formity 
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formity or ſimilarity of various 
things; namely, the union of heart 
to Being in general, or to Gop the 
Being of Beings, which appears in 
thoſe virtues; and of which thoſe 
virtues, when true, are the various 
expreſſions or effects. Benevo- 
lence to Being in general, or to 
Being ſimply conſidered, is intirely 
a diſtinct thing from uniformity 
in the midſt of variety, and is a ſu- 
perior kind of beauty. 

It is true, that benevolence to 
being in general, when a perſon 
hath it, will naturally incline him 
to juſtice or proportion in the exer- 
ciſes of it. He, who loves Being 
ſimply conſidered, will naturally 


(as was obſerved before) other 
things 


yy, ah 

things being equal, love particular 
Beings, in a proportion compound- 
ed of the degree of Being, and the 
degree of virtue or benevolence 
to Being, which they have. And 
that is to love Beings in proportion 
to their dignity. For the dignity 
of a Being conſiſts in theſe two 
things; reſpect to Being in this 
proportion, is the firſt and moſt ge- 
neral kind of juſtice; which will 
produce all the ſubordinate kinds. 
So that, after benevolence to Be- 
ing in general exiſts, the proportion 
which is obſerved of objects, may 
be the cauſe of the proportion of 
benevolence to thoſe objects: but 
no proportion is the cauſe or ground 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a thing as 
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. benevolence to Being. The tenden- 
cy of objects to excite that degree of 


benevolence, which 1s proportion- | 
able to the degree of Being, &c. is | 
the conſequence of the exiſtence of be- 
nevolence; and not the ground of it. 
Even as a tendency of bodies one to | | 
another, by mutual attraction, 1n | 
proportion to the quantity of matter, 1 
is the conſequence of the being of ſuch 
a thing as mutual attraction; and not 
attraction the effect of proportion. 
By this it appears that 74% affec- 
tions and acts have a beauty in them, 


diſtinct from, and ſuperior to, the 
uniformity and equality there is in 
them: for which he, who has a tru- | 
ly virtuous temper, reliſhes and de- } 
lights in them. And that is the ex- 
preſſion and manifeſtation there is 
in 
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in them of benevolence to Being 
in general. And beſides this, there 
is the agreement of iuſtice to the will 
and command of Gop, and alſo 
ſomething in the tendency and eon- 
ſequences of juſtice, which is agree- 
able to general benevolence, name- 
ly, as in many reſpects it tends to 
the glory of Gop and the general 
good. Which tendency alſo makes 
it beautiful to a truly virtuous mind. 
So that the tendency of general be- 
nevolence to produce juſtice, alſo 
the tendency of juſtice to produce 
effects agreeable to general bene- 
volence, both render juſtice pleaſing 
to a virtuous mind. And it is on 
theſe accounts chiefly, that juſtice is 
grateful to a virtuous taſte, or a tru- 
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ly benevolent heart. But though it 
be true, that there is that in the uni- 
formity and proportion there is in 
juſtice, which is grateful to a bene- 
volent heart, as this uniformity and 
proportion tends to the general good; 
yet, that is no argument that there 
is no other beauty in it but its agree- 
ing with benevolenee. For ſo the 
external regularity and order of the 
natural world gratifies benevolence, 
as it is profitable and tends to the 
general good; but that is no argu- 
ment that there is no other ſort of 
beauty in external uniformity and 
proportion but only its ſuiting be- 
nevolence by tending to the gene- 
ral good. 


From 


1 
From all that has been obſerved 
concerning this ſecondary kind of 
beauty, it appears that that diſpo- 
ſition or ſenſe of the mind, which 
conſiſts in determination of mind 
to approve and be pleaſed with 
this beauty, conſidered ſimply and 
by itſelf, has nothing of the nature 
of true virtue, and is intirely a dif- 
ferent thing from a truly virtuous 
taſte. For it has been ſhewn, that 
this kind of beauty is entirely 
diverſe from the beauty of true vir- 
tue, whether it takes place in mate- 
rial or immaterial things. And 
therefore it will follow, that a taſte 
for this kind of beauty is entirely a 
different thing from a true taſte for 
virtue. Who will affirm, that a 
diſpo- 
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diſpoſition to approve of the har- 
mony of good muſic, or the beau- 
ty of a ſquare, or equilateral trian- 
ole, is the ſame as true holineſs, or 
a truly virtuous diſpoſition of mind ! 
It 1s a reliſh of uniformity and 
proportion, which determines the 
mind to approve theſe things. And 
if this be all, there is no need of 
any thing higher, or of any thing 
in any reſpect diverſe, to determine 
the mind to approve and be pleaſed 
with equal uniformity and propor- 
tion among ſpiritual things, which 
are equally diſcerned. It is vir- 
tuous to love true virtue, as that 
denotes an agreement of the heart 
with virtue. But it argues no 
virtue, for the heart to be pleaſed 

with 
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with that which is entirely diſtinct 
from it. | 

Though it be true, there is ſome 
analogy in it to ſpiritual and virtu- 
-ous beauty; as much as material 
things can have analogy to things 
ſpiritual (of which they can have 
no more than a ſhadow) yet, as has 
been obſerved, men do not approve 
it becauſe of any ſuch analogy per- 
ceived. 

And not only reaſon, but experi- 
ence plainly ſnews, that mens ap- 
probation of this ſort of beauty, 
does not ſpring from any virtuous 
temper, and has no connection 
with virtue. For otherwiſe mens 
delight in the beauty of ſquares, 
and cubes, and regular polygons 

in 


© 
| in the regularity of buildings, and 

E the beautiful figures in a piece of 
3 embroidery, would increaſe in pro- 
L portion to mens virtue; and would 
1 be raiſed to a great height in ſome 
6 1 eminently virtuous or holy men; 
[ but would be almoſt wholly loſt in 
ome others who are very vicious 
N and lewd. It is evident in fact, 
. that a reliſh of theſe things does not 
depend on general benevolence, or 
'any benevolence at all to any Being 

. whatſoever, any more than a man's 
loving the taſte of honey, or his 
being pleaſed with the ſmell of a 
roſe. A taſte of this inferior beauty 
in things immaterial, is one thing 
which has been miſtaken by ſome 
moraliſts, 


L 
moraliſts, for a true virtuous prin- 
ciple, implanted naturally in the 
hearts of all mankind *. 


C HAP. F. 


Of ſelf-love, and its various influ» 
ence to cauſe love to others, or the 
contrary. 


/[ ANY aſſert, that all love ariſes 
from ſelf- love f. In order to 
deter- 


Particularly by the two ingenious, but 
miſtaken Authors of the Characteriſticks, and 
of the Enquiry into our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, | 
4 Hosnzs has done his utmoſt to ſhew 
us, that both in Religion and Morals we were 
impoſed upon by our Governors ; that there 

is 
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determine this point, it ſhould be 
clearly determined what is meant 
by ſelf-love. 
Self-love, I think is generally 
defined —a man's love of his own 
happineſs, which is ſhort and may 
be thought very plain: but is in- 
deed an ambiguous dffinition, as the 
pronoun, his own, 1s "equivocal and 
liable to be taken in two very differ- 
ent ſenſes. For a man's own hap- 
pineſs 
is nothing which by nature inclines us either. 
way; nothing which naturally draws us to 
the love of any thing without or beyond 
Ourſelves. If, by Nature, he had meant our 
Nature as it is depraved and corrupted: by 
the fall, which is hardly to be ſuppoſed, 
his obſervation had been too true: but upon 


no other principle will it admit of the leaſt 
defence, 
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pine/s may either be taken univer- 
ſally, for all the happineſs or plea- 
ſure which the mind is in any re- 
gard the ſubject of, or whatever is 
grateful and pleaſing to men; or it 
may be taken for the pleaſure a man 
expects in his own proper, private 
and ſeparate good. And ſo /elf-/ove 
may be taken two ways: 

I/, Self-love may be taken for 
the ſame as his loving whatſoever 
is grateful or pleaſing to him. 
Which comes only to this, that 
ſelf-love is a man's liking, and being 
ſuited and pleaſed in that which he 
likes, and which pleaſes him; or, 
that it is a man's loving what he 
loves. For, whatever a man loves, 
that thing is grateful and pleaſ- 


ing 
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ing to him, whether that be his own 
peculiar happineſs, or the happineſs 
of others. And if this be all that 
they mean by ſelf- love, no wonder 
they ſuppoſe that all love may be 
reſolved into ſelf-love. For it is 
undoubtedly true, that whatever a 
man loves, his love may be reſolved 
into his loving what he loves —if 
that be proper ſpeaking.— If by ſelf- 
love is meant nothing elſe but a 
man's loving what is grateful or 
pleaſing to him, and being averſe 
to what is diſagreeable, this is call- 
ing that, ſelf-love, which is only a 
general capacity of loving and hat- 
ing ; or a capacity of being either 
pleaſed or diſpleaſed: which is the 


ſame thing as a man's having a fa- 
culty 
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culty of Will. For if nothing could 
be either pleaſing or diſpleaſing, 
agreeable or diſagreeable to a man, 
then he could incline to nothing, 
and will nothing. But if he be ca- 
pable of having inclination, will 
and choice, then what he inclines 
to and chuſes, is grateful to him; 
whatever that be, whether it be his 
own private good, the good of his 
neighbours, or the glory of Gov. 
And ſo far as it is grateful or pleaſ- 
ing to him, ſo far it is a part of his 
pleafure, good or happineſs. 

But if this be what is meant by 
ſelf-love, there is an impropriety 
and abſurdity even in the putting 
of the queſtion, «Whether all our 
ec love, or our love to each parti- 

[ « culer 
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© cular object of our love, does 
ce not ariſe from ſelf-love?“ For 
that would be the ſame thing as to 
enquire, Whether the reaſon why 
our love is fixed on ſuch and ſuch 
particular objects, be not, that we 


have a capacity of loving ſome - 


things? This may be a general rea- 
ſon why men love or hate any thing 


at all; and therein differ from ſtones 


and trees, which love nothing and 
hate nothing. But it can never be 
a reaſon why mens loves are placed 
on ſuch and ſuch objects. That a 
man in general loves and is pleaſ- 
ed with happineſs, or (which is the 
ſame thing) has a capacity of en- 
joying happineſs, cannot be the rea- 


ſon why ſuch and ſuch things be- 


come 


N [ ns 1 
cbme his happineſs: as, for inſtance, 

/ why the good of his neighbour, or 
the happineſs and glory of Gop, is 
grateful and pleaſing to him, and 

{ ſo becomes a part of his happineſs. 

| Or if what they mean, who ſay 

| that all love comes from ſelf-love, 
be not, that our loving ſuch and 

; ſuch particular perſons and things, 

i ariſes from our love to happineſs in 

general, but from a love to love 

our own happineſs, which conſiſts 
in theſe objects ; ſo, the reaſon why 
we love benevolence to our friends, 
or neighbours, 1s, becauſe we love 
our happineſs, conſiſting in their 
happineſs, which we take pleaſure 
in :—ſtil] the notion is abſurd, For 
here the effect is made the cauſe of 
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that, of which it is the effect: our- 


happineſs, conſiſting in the happi- 
neſs of the perſon beloved, is made 
the cauſe of our love to that per- 


ſon. Whereas, the truth plainly is 


that our love to the perſon is the 
cauſe of our delighting, or being 
happy in his happineſs. How 
comes our happineſs to conſiſt in 
the happineſs of ſuch as we love, 
but by our hearts being firſt united 
to them in affection, ſo that we, as it 
were, look on them as ourſelves, and 
ſo on their happineſs as our own? 
Men who have benevolence to 
others, have pleaſure when they ſee 
others happy, becauſe ſeeing their 
happineſs gratifies ſome inclination 
that was in their hearts before. 


They 


* e 


„ 
They before inclined to their hap- 
pineſs; which was by benevolence 
or good will; and therefore when 
they ſee them happy, their inclina- 
tion is fuited and they are pleaſed, 
But the Being of inclinations and 
appetites is prior to any pleaſure in 
gratifying theſe appetites. 

2. Self-love, as the phraſe is 
uſed in common ſpeech, moſt com- 
monly ſignifies a man's regard to his 
confined private-/elf, or love to him- 
ſelf with reſpect to his private Intere/?. 

By private intereſt, I mean, thar 
which moſt immediately conſiſts in 
thoſe pleaſures, or pains, which are 
perſonal, For there is a comfort, 
and a grief, that ſome have in 


others pleaſures, or pains; which 
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are in others originally, but are de- 
rived to them, or in ſome meaſure 
become theirs, by virtue of a bene- 
volent union of heart with others: 
And there are other pleaſures and 
pains that are originally our own, 
and not what we have by ſuch a 
participation with others. Which 
conſiſt in perceptions agreeable, 
or contrary, to certain perſonal in- 
clinations implanted in our nature; 
ſuch as the ſenſitive appetites and 
averſions. Such allo 1s the diſpo- 
fition or the determination of the 
mind to be pleaſed with external 
beauty, and with all inferior ſe- 
condary beauty, conliſting in uni- 
formity, proportion, &c. whether 
in things external or internal, and 

to 


©? 
#8 


3 

to diſlike the contrary deformity, 

Such-alſo is the natural difpoſirion 

in men to be pleaſed in a percep- 

tion of their being the objects of 
the honor and love of others, and to 
be diſpleaſed with the hatred and 
contempt of others. For pleaſures 
and uneaſineſs of this kind are 
doubtleſs as much owing to an im- 
mediate determination of the mind 
by a fixed'law of nature, as any of 
the pleaſures or pains of external 
ſenſe. And theſe pleaſures are pro- 
perly of the private and. perſonal 
kind; being not by any participa- 


tion of the happineſs . or. ſorrow of 


others, through benevolence. It 
is evidently meer ſelf-love, which 
appears 1n this diſpoſition. 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that a man's 
love to himſelf will make him love 
love to himſelf, and hate hatred to 
himſelf. And, as Gop has conſtitut- 
ed our nature, ſelf-love is exerciſed 
in no one diſpoſition more than this. 
Men, probably, are capable of much 
more pleaſure and pain, through 
this determination of the mind, than 
by any other perſonal inclination 
or averſion, whatſoever. Though 
perhaps we do not ſo very often ſee 
inſtances of extreme ſuffering by 
theſe means, as by ſome others, yet 
we often ſee evidences of mens 
dreading the contempt of others 
more than death : and by ſuch in- 
ſtances we may conceive, ſomething 
of what men would ſuffer, if univer- 


ſally 
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ſally hated and deſpiſed; and may 
reaſonably infer ſomething of the 
greatneſs of the miſery, that would 
ariſe under a ſenſe of univerſal ab- 
horrence, in a great view of intelli- 
gent Being in general, or in a clear 
view of the deity, as incomprehen- 
fibly and immenſely great, ſo that 
all other Beings are as nothing and 
vanity, — together with a ſenſe of 
his immediate continual preſence, 
and an infinite concern with him 
and dependence upon him,—and 
living conſtantly in the midſt of 
moſt clear and ſtrong evidences and 
manifeſtations of his hatred and con- 
tempt and wrath. 

But to return. Theſe things may 
be ſufficient to explain what I mean 


by 
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by private intereſt; in regard to 
which ſelf- love, moſt properly fo 
called, is immediately exerciſed. 

And here I would obſerve, that 
if we take ſelf-love in this ſenſe, ſo 
love to ſome others may truly be 
the effect of ſelf- love, namely, ac- 
eording to the common method 
and order, which is maintained in 
the laws of nature. For no created 
thing has power to produce an ef- 
fect, any otherwiſe than by virtue 
of the laws of nature. Thus, that 
a man ſhould love thoſe who are of 
his party, when there are different 
parties contending one with another; 
and thoſe who are warmly-engaged 
on his fide; and promote his in- 
tereſt, —this is the natural conſe- 


quence 
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quence of a private ſelf- love. In- 
deed there is no metaphyſical ne- 
ceſſity, in the nature of things, that 
becauſe a man loves himſelf and 
regards his own intereſt, he there- 
fore ſhould love thoſe that love him, 
and promote his intereſt; that is, 
to ſuppole it to be otherwiſe, im- 
plies no contradiction. It will not 
follow from any abſolute metaphy- 
ſical neceſſity, that becauſe bodies 
have ſolidity, coheſion, and gra- 
vitation towards the centre of the 
earth, therefore a weight ſuſpended 
on the beam of a balance ſhould have 
greater power to counter- balance a 
weight on the other ſide, when at 
a diſtance from the fulcrum, than 


when it is near. It implies no con- 
tradiction 


. 
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tradition that it ſhould be other- 
wiſe : but only as it contradicts that 
Beautiful proportion and harmony, 
which the author of nature obſerves 
in the laws of nature he has eſta- 
bliſhed. Neither 1s there any abſo- 


lute neceſſity, the contrary imply- 
ing a contradiction, that, becauſe 


there 1s an internal mutual attrac- 
tion of the parts of the earth, or 
of any other ſphere, whereby the 
whole becomes one ſolid coherent 
body, therefore our bodies that are 
around it, ſhould alſo be attracted 
by it, and thoſe that are neareſt be 
attracted moſt. But according to 


the order and proportion generally 
obſerved in the laws of nature, one 
of theſe effects is connected with 
: the 


D nas Þ 
the other, ſo that it is juſtly looked 
upon as the ſame power of. attrac- 
tion in the globe of the earth, which 
draws bodies about the earth to- 
wards its centre, as that which 
attracts the parts of the earth them- 
ſelves one to another; only exert- 
ed under different circumſtances. 
By a like order of nature, a man's 
love to thoſe that love him, is no 
more than a certain expreſſion or 
effect of ſelf- love. No other prin- 
ciple is needful in order to the ef- 
fect, if nothing intervene to coun- 
tervail the natural tendency of ſelf- 
love. Therefore there is no more 
true Virtue in a man's thus loving 


his friends meerly from ſelf-love, 
than there is. in ſelf- love itſelf, the 
principle 
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principle from whence it proceeds ®. 
So, a man's being diſpoſed to hate 
thoſe who hate him, or to reſent 
injuries done him, ariſes from ſelf- 
love in like manner as does the lov- 
ing thoſe who love us, and being 
thankful for kindneſs ſhewn us. 
But it is ſaid by ſome, that it is 
apparent, there 1s ſome other prin- 
ciple concerned in exciting the paſ- 
ſtons of gratitude and anger, beſides 
ſelf- 


* 6 Let a man in any inſtance act ever 
To well, if at the bottom it be a ſelfiſh aſſec- 
tion alone which moves him, he 1s in him- 
ſelf {till vicious. And again, If that which 
reſtrains .a perſon and holds him to a virtu- 
ous-like behaviour, be not affection towards 
Goodnels and Virtue itſelf, but towards pri- 
vate good merely, he is not in reality vir- 
buous,” 


Charaferiſiichs. 
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ſf-love, namely, a moral ſenſe, or 
ſenſe of moral beauty and defor- 
mity, determining the minds of all 
mankind to approve of, and be 
pleaſed with virtue, and to diſap- 
prove of vice, and behold it with 
diſpleaſure; and that their ſeeing 
or ſuppoſing this moral beauty or 
deformity, in the kindneſs of a be- 
nefactor, or oppoſition of an adver- 
ſary, is the occaſion of theſe affec- 
tions of gratitude or anger. Other- 
wiſe why are not theſe affections ex- 
cited in us towards inanimate things, 
that do us good or hurt? Why do not 
we experience gratitude to a garden 
or fruitful field? And why are we not 
angry with a tempeſt or blaſting mil- 
dew, or an overflowing ſtream? We 
are 
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are very differently affected towards 
thoſe who do us good from the 
virtue of generoſity, or hurt us from 
the vice of envy and malice, than 
towards things that hurt or help us, 
which are deſtitute of Reaſon and 
Wall. — Now concerning this, I 
would make ſeveral remarks. 

1%; Thoſe who thus argue, that 
gratitude and anger cannot proceed 
from ſelf- love; might argue in the 
ſame way and with equal reaſon, 
that neither can theſe affections ariſe 
from love to others: which is con- 
trary to their own ſcheme. 5 

They ſay, that the reaſon why we 
are affected with gratitude and an- 
ger towards men, rather than things 
without life, is moral ſenſe: which 

they | 
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they ſay, is the effect of that princi- 
ple of benevolence or love to others, 
or love to the public, which is natu- 
ral in the hearts of all mankind *,— 
But now, I might ſay, according to 
their own way of arguing, that gra- 
titude and anger cannot ariſe from 
love to others, or love to the public, 
or from any ſenſe of mind that is the 
fruit of public affection. For how 
differently are we affected towards 
thoſe who do good or hurt to the 
public, from underſtanding and will, 
and from a general public ſpirit, or 
public motive. I ſay, how different- 
ly are we affected towards thoſe, from 
=, what 

* Sce HuTCuEsON on Beauty and Virtue. 
Krxc's Origin of Evil. Locket on human 
Underſtanding: and Bp Burtitts's Analogy. 
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what we are towards ſuch inanimate 
things, as the Sun aud the clouds, 
which do good to the public, by en- 
lightening and enlivening beams 
and refreſhing ſhowers ; or mildew, 
and an overflowing ſtream, that 
does hurt to the public by deſtroy- 
ing the fruits of the earth? Yea, 
if ſuch a kind of argument be good, 
it will prove that gratitude and an- 
ger cannot ariſe from the united in- 
fluence of ſelf-love, and public love, 
or moral ſenſe ariſing from public at- 
fection. For if ſo, why are we not af- 
fected towards inanimate things, that 
are beneficial or injurious both tous 
and the public, in the ſamemanner as 
towards them who are profitable or 
hurtful to both from choice and de- 
| ſign, 


1 1 
ſign, and from benevolence or malice? 
2. On the ſuppoſition of its being 
indeed ſo, that men love thoſe who 
love them, and are angry with thoſe 
who hate them, from the natural 
influence of ſelf.- love; it is not at 
all ſtrange that the author of nature, 
who obſerves order, uniformity and 
harmony in eſtabliſhing its laws, 
ſhould. ſo order, that it ſhould be 
natural for ſelf- love to cauſe the 
mind to be affected differently to- 
wards exceedingly different objects; 
and that it ſhould cauſe our heart 
to extend itſelf in one manner to- 
wards 1nanimate things, which gra- 
tify felf-love,. without ſenſe or will, 
and in another manner towards Be- 
ings which we look upon as hav- 

| * 2 ing 
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ing underſtanding and will, like 
ourſelves, and exerting theſe facul- 
ties in ourfavour, and promoting our 
intereſt from love to us. No won- 
der, ſeeing we love ourſelves, that 
it ſhould be natural to us to extend 
ſomething of that ſame kind of love 
which we have for ourſelves, to 
them who are the ſame kind of Be- 
ings as ourſelves, and who comply 
with the inclinations of our ſelf- 
love, by expreſſing the fame ſort of 
love towards us. 

3. If we ſhould allow it to be 
univerſal, that in gratitude and an- 
ger there is the exerciſe of ſome 
kind of moral ſenſe, (as it is granted 
there is ſomething that may be fo 
called) all the moral ſenſe, that 

| IS 


I 
is eſſential to thoſe affections, is a 
ſenſe of DESERT *; which is to be 
referred to that ſenſe of juſtice, be- 
fore ſpoken of, confiſting in an ap- 
prehenſion of that ſecondary kind 
of beauty, which hes in uniformity 
and proportion; which ſolves all 
the difficulty in the objection.— 
This, or ſome appearance of it, to 
a narrow private view, indeed at- 


tends all anger and gratitude. 
The love and kindneſs of others 


to us, or their 11]-will and injuriouſ- 
neſs, appears to us to deſerve our 
love, or our reſentment. Or, in 
other words, it ſeems to us no other 
than jz/t, that as they love us and 
1 3 do 

* See Suirn's Theory of moral Senti- 


ments, p. 2, 
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do us good, we alſo ſhould love 
them, and do them good. And ſo 
it ſeems juſt, that, when others hearts 
oppoſe us, and they, from their 
hearts do us hurt, our hearts ſhould 
oppoſe them, and that we ſhould de- 
fire that they themſelves, may ſuffer 
in like manner as we have ſuffered: 
that is, there- appears to us to be 
. a natural agreement proportion and 
ad;uſtment, between theſe things; 
which is indeed akind of moral ſenſe, 
or ſenſe of a beauty in moral things. 
But, as waz before ſhewn, it is a mo- 
ral ſenſe of a ſecondary kind, and is en- 
tirely different from a ſenſe or reliſh 
of the original eſſential beauty of true 
virtue; and may be without any prin- 


ciple of true virtue in the heart. 
| Doub tleſs 


8. 3s 
Doubtleſs therefore it is a great 
emfeake in any to ſuppoſe, that all 
that moral ſenſe, which appears, 
and 1s exerciſed, in a ſenſe of deſert, 
is the ſame thing as a love of virtve, 
or a diſpoſition and determination 
of mind, to be pleaſed with true 
virtuous beauty, conſiſting in pub- 
| lie benevolence: which may be far- | 
ther confirmed, if it be conſidered 
that even with reſpect to a ſenſe of | 
juſtice or deſert ; conſiſting in uni- 
formity (and agreement between 
- - others actions towards us, and our Say 
actions towards them, in a way of 
well-doing, or of ill-doing) it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to the being of 
theſe paſſions of gratitude and an- 


ger, that there ſhould be any notion 
bi 0. 4 of 
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of juſtice in them, in any pubhc 
or general view of things; — as 
will appear by what ſhall be next 
obſerved. 

4. Thoſe authors“, who hold that 
that moral ſenſe, which is natural to 
all mankind, conſiſts in a natural 
reliſh of the beauty of Virtue, and 
ſo ariſes from a principle of true 
virtue implanted by nature in the 
hearts of all, —hold alſo that true 
virtue conſiſts in public benevalence. 

Therefore, if the affections of 
gratitude and anger neccflarily m- 
ply ſuch a moral ſenſe as they ſup- 
poſe, then theſe affections imply 
ſome delight in the public good, 
and an averſion of the Mind to pub- 

lic 
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lic evil. And if this were ſo, then 
every time a man feels anger for 
oppoſition he meets with, or grati- 
tude for any favor, there muſt be at 
leaſt a ſuppoſition of a tendency to 
public injury in that oppoſition, and 
a tendency to public benefit in the 
favor that excites his gratitude. But 
how far is this from being true! 
As in ſuch inſtances as thefe, which, 
I preſume, none will deny to be 
poſtible, or unlike to any thing that 
ever happens among mankind, A 
ſhip's crew enter into a conſpiracy 
againſt the maſter, to murder him, 
and run away with the ſhip and turn 
pirates; but before they bring their 
matters to a ripeneſs for execution, 


One 


11 


one of them repents, and opens the 
whole deſign; whereupon the reſt 
are apprehended and brought to 
juſtice. The crew are enraged with 


him who has betrayed them, and 
earneſtly ſeek opportunity to re- 
venge themſelves upon him. 


And for an inſtance of gratitude, 


a gang of robbers that have long 


infeſted the neighbouring country, 


have a particular houſe whither they 


reſort, and where they meet from 


time to time, to divide their booty 
or prey, and hold their conſulta- 


tions for carrying on their perni-. 


cious deſigns. The magiſtrates and 


officers of the country, after many 


fruitleſs endeavours to diſcover their 
tecret haunt and place of reſort, at 
length 


' 
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length by ſome means are well in- 
formed where it is, and are prepar- 
ed. with ſufficient force to ſurpriſe 
them, and ſeize them all, at the 
place of rendezvous, at an hour ap- 
pointed, when they underſtand they 
w1ll. all be. there. A little before 
the arrival of the appointed hour, 
while the officers with their bands 
are. approaching, ſome perſon is ſo 
kind to theſe robbers, as to give 
them notice of their danger, ſo as 
juſt to give them opportunity to eſ- 
cape. They are thankful to him and 
give him a handful of money for 
his kindneſs. 
Nov, in ſuch inſtances I think, 
it 1s plain, that there is. no ſuppo- 
fition of a public injury, in that 
| which 


f 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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which is the occaſion of their an- 
ger; yea, they know the contrary. 
Nor is there any ſuppoſition of pub- 
lic good in that which excites their 
gratitude; neither has public bene- 
volence, or moral ſenſe, conſiſting 
in a determination to approve of 
what is for the public good, any in- 
fluence at all in the affair. And 
though there be ſome affection, be- 
ſides a ſenſe of uniformity and pro- 


portion, that has influence in ſuch 


anger and gratitude, it is not pub- 


lic affection or benevolence, but 


private affection; yea, that affection 
which is to the higheſt degree pri- 
vate, conſiſting in a man's love of 
his own perſon, 
h 5. The 
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5. The paſſion of anger, in par- 
ticular, ſeems to have been unluc- 
kily choſen as a medium to prove 
a ſenſe and determination to delight 
in virtue, conſiſting in benevolence, 
natural to all mankind. 

For, if that moral ſenſe, which is 
exerciſed in anger, were that which 
aroſe from a benevolent temper of 
heart, being no other than a ſenſe 
or reliſh of the beauty of benevo- 
lence, one would think, a diſpoſi- 
tion to anger ſhould increaſe, at leaſt 
in ſome proportion, as a man had 
more of a ſweet, benign and bene- 
volent temper : which ſeems ſome- 
thing difagreeable to reaſon, as well 
as Contrary to experience, which 
ſhews that the leſs men have of be- 

nevolence, 
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nevolence, and the more they have 
of a contrary temper, the more are 


they diſpoſed to anger and deep re- 


ſentment of injuries. 

And though gratitude be that 
which many ſpeak of as a certain no- 
ble principle of virtue, which Gop 
has implanted in the hearts of all 
mankind; and though it be true that 
there is a gratitude, which is truly 
virtuous, and that the want of grati- 
tude, or an ungrateful temper, is truly 
vicious, and argues an abominable 
depravity of heart (as I may have 
particular occaſion to ſhew after- 
wards) yet, I think, what has been 
obſerved may ſerve to convince 
ſuch as impartially conſider it, not 
only that not all anger, or hat- 


ing 
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ing thoſe which hate us, but alſo 
that not all gratitude, or loving 


thoſe which love us, ariſes from a 


truly virtuous benevolence of heart. 
Another ſort of affections, which 
may properly be referred to felf- 
love, as its ſource, and which might 
be expected to be the fruit of it, 


according to the general analogy af 
nature's laws, is affection to ſuch 


as are near to us by the ties of na- 


ture; that with which we look upon 


thoſe whoſe Beings we have been 
the occaſion of, and whom we have 
a very peculiar propriety in, and 
whoſe circumſtances, even from the 
lirſt beginning of their exiſtence, 
do many ways lead them, as it were 


neceſſarily, to an high efteem of us, 
and 


» 
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and to treat us with great depend- 
ence, ſubmiſſion and compliance; 
and whom the cenſtitution of the 


world makes to be united in inte- 
reſt, and accordingly to act as one 
in innumerable affairs, with a com- 
munion in each others affections, 
deſires, cares, friendſhips, enmities, 
and purſuits. Which is the caſe of 
mens affection to their children. 
And in like manner ſelf-love will 
alſo beget in àa man ſome degree 
of affection towards others, with 
whom he has connection in any de- 
gree parallel. — As to the opinion of 
thoſe who aſcribe the natural affec- 
tion there is between parents and 
children, to a particular i/ftinf of 

| nature, 


1 
nature, I ſhall take notice of it after- 
wards. 

And as men may love perſons 
and things from ſelf-love, ſo may 
love to qualities and characters ariſe 
from the ſame ſource. | 
| Some repreſent as though there 

were need of a great degree of me- 
taphyſical refining, to make it out, 
that men approve of others from 
ſelf-love, whom they hear of at a 
diſtance, or read of in hiſtory, or ſee 
exhibited on the ſtage, from whom 
they expect no profit or advantage. 
But perhaps it is not conſidered, 
that what we approve of in the firſt 
place, is the character; and from 
the character we approve the per- 
ſon. And is it a ſtrange thing, that 
L men 
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men ſhould from ſelf-love like a 
temper or character, which. in its, 
nature and tendency falls in with; 
the nature and tendency of ſelt- 
love; and which we know by ex- 
perience and ſelf-evidence, without 
metaphyſical refining, in the general. 
tends to men's pleaſure and benefit? 
And on the contrary, that they 
ſhould diſlike what they ſee tends 
to men's pain and miſery ? Is there 
need of a great degree of ſubtilty 
and abſtraction, to make it out, 
that a child, which has heard and 
ſeen enough ſtrongly to fix an Idea 
of the pernicious deadly nature of 
the rattle-ſnake, ſho'11d have an 
averſion to that ſpecies or form, 
from ſelf- love; ſo as to have a de- 
gree 
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gree of this averſion and diſguſt ex- 
eited by ſeeing even the picture of 
that animal? And that from the 
ſame ſelf-love it ſhould be pleaſed 
and entertained with a lively figure 
and repreſentation of fome pleaſant 
fruit, which it has often taſted the 
fweetneſs of ? or, with the 1mage of 
fome bird, which, it has always been 
told, is innocent, and whoſe plea- 
fant ſinging it has often been enter- 
tained with ? —Though the child 
neither fears being bitten by the 
picture of the ſaake, nor expects 
to eat of the painted fruit, or to 
hear the figure cf the bird fing. 
I ſuppoſe none will think it diffi- 
cult to allow, that ſuch an approba- 
tion or diſguſt of a child may be 


L 2 accounted 
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accounted for from its natural de- 
light in the pleaſures of taſte and 
hearing, and its averſion to pain and 
death, through ſelf-love, together 

! with the habitual connection of 


theſe agreeable or terrible Ideas 
with the form, and qualities of theſe 
objects, the ideas of which are im- 
preſſed on the mind of the child 
by their images. 

And where is the difficulty of 
| allowing, that a child or man may 
1 hate the general character of a ſpite- 
ful and malicious man, for the like 
* reaſon as he hates the general na- 


| ture of a ſerpent ; knowing from 
reaſon, inſtruction and experience, 
that malice in men is pernicious 
to mankind, as well as ſpite or 

poiſon 


„ 
poiſon in a ſerpent? And if a man 


may from ſelf-love diſapprove the 


vices of malice, envy and others of 
that ſort, which naturally tend to 
the hurt of mankind, why may 
he not from the ſame principle ap- 


prove the contrary virtues of meek- 


neſs, peaceableneſs, benevolence, 


charity, generoſity, juſtice, and the 


ſocial virtues in general; which, 
he as eaſily and clearly knows, na- 
turally tend to the good of man- 
kind? | { 
It is undoubtedly true, that ſome 
have a love to theſe virtues from 
a higher principle. But yet I think 
it is as certainly true, that thete is 
generally in mankind, a ſort of ap- 


probation of them, which ariſes 


from lelf-love. 
L 3 Belides 
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Beſides what has been already 


ſaid, the ſame thing further appears 
from this; that men are commonly 
moſt affected towards, and do moſt 
highly approve, thoſe virtues which 
agree with their intereſt moſt, ac- 
cording to their various conditions 
in life. We ſee that perſons of low 
condition are eſpecially enamoured 
with a condeſcending, acceſſible, 
affable temper in the great; not 
only in thoſe whoſe condeſcenſion 
has been exerciſed towards them- 
felves; but they will be peculiarly 
taken with ſuch a character when they 
have accounts of it from others, or 
when they meet with it in hiſtory; 
or even in romance. — The poor 
will moſt highly approve and com- 

mend 
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mend liberality.— The weaker ſex, 
who eſpecially need aſſiſtance and 
protection, will peculiarly eſteem 
and applaud fortitude and genero- 
ſity in thoſe of the other ſex, whom 
they read or hear of, or have repre- 
ſented to them on a ſtage. 

As I think it plain from what has 
been obſerved, that men may ap- 
prove, and be diſpoſed to commend 
a benevolent temper, from ſelf-love, 
ſo the higher the degree of benevo- 
lence is, the more may they approve 
of it. Which will account for ſome 
kind of approbation, from this prin- 
ciple, even of love to enemies; name- 
ly, that a man's loving his enemies, 
is an evidence of a high degree of 
benevolence of temper ;—the de- 
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gree of it appearing from the ob- 
ſtacles it overcomes. 

And it may be here e 
that the conſideration of the ten- 
dency and influence of ſelf- love may 

ſhew, how men in general may ap- 
prove of juſtice from another ground, 
beſides that approbation of the ſe- 
condary beauty there is in unifor- 
mity and proportion, which is na- 
tural to all. Men from their infan- 
cy ſee the neceſſity of it, not only 
that it is neceſſary for others, or for 
human ſociety; but they find the 
neceſſity of it for themſelves, in in- 
ſtances that continually occur : 
which tends to prejudice them in 
its favour, and to fix an habitual 


* 


approbation of it from ſelf-love. 
And 


1 

And again, that forementioned 
approbation of juſtice and deſert, 
ariſing from a ſenſe of the beauty 
of natural agreement and- propor- 
tion; will have a kind of reflex, and 
indirect influence to cauſe men to 
approve benevolence, and diſap- 
prove malice; as men ſee that he, 
who hates and injures others, de- 
ſerves to be hated and puniſhed ; 
and that he, who is benevolent and 
loves others, and does them good, 
deſerves himſelf alſo to be loved 
and rewarded by others, as they 
ſee the natural-congruity or agree- 
ment and mutual adaptedneſs of 
theſe things. And having always 
{een this, malevolence becomes ha- 
bitually connected in the mind with 
the 
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the idea of being hated and puniſh- 
ed, which is diſagreeable to ſelf- 
love; and the idea of benevolence 
is habitually connected and aſſoci- 
ated with the idea of being loved 
and rewarded by others, which is 
grateful to ſef-love. And by vir- 
tue of this aſſociation of ideas, be- 
nevolence itſelf becomes grateful, 
and the contrary diſpleaſing. 

Some vices may become in a de- 
gree odious by the influence of ſelf- 
Jove, through an habitual connec- 
tion of ideas of contempt with them; 
contempt being what ſelf-love ab- 
hors. So it may often be with 


drunkenneſs, gluttony, ſottiſhneſs, 
cowardice, ſloth, niggardlineſs. — 


The idea of contempt becomes aſſo- 
ciated 
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ciated with the idea of ſuch vices, 
both becauſe we are uſed to obſerve 
that theſe things are commonly ob- 
jets of contempt, and alſo find that 
they excite contempt in ourſelves, 
— Some of them appear marks of 
littleneſs, that is, of ſmall abilities, 
and weakneſs of mind, and inſuffi- 
ciency for any conſiderable effects 
among mankind.—By others, men's 
influence is contracted into a nar- 
row ſphere, and by ſuch means per- 
ſons become of leſs importance, and 
more inſignificant among mankind. 
And things of little importance are 
naturally little accounted of.—And 
ſome of theſe ill qualities are ſuch 


as mankind find it their intereſt to 
treat 
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treat with contempt, as they arc 
very hurtful to human ſociety. 

There are no particular moral 
virtues whatſoever, but what in ſome 
or other of theſe ways, and moſt of 
them in ſeveral of theſe ways, come 
to have ſome kind of approbation 

from ſelf-love, without the influ- 
ence of a truly virtuous principle; 

Ror any particular vices, but what 
by the ſame means meet with ſome 
diſapprobation. 

This kind of approbation and 
diſlike, through the joint influence 
of ſelf-love and aſſociation of ideas, 
is in very many vaſtly heightened 
by education ; as this 1s the means 
of a ſtrong, cloſe, and almoſt irre- 
tragable aſſociation, in innumerable 

inſtances, 
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inſtances, of ideas which have no 
connection any other way than by 
education; and of greatly ſtrength- 
ening that aſſociation, or connection, 
which perſons are led into by other 
means: as any one would be con- 
vinced, perhaps more effectually 
than in moſt other ways, if they had 
opportunity of any conſiderable ac- 


quaintance with American ſavages 
and their children. 


_— 


CHAS. Tv. 


Of natural conſcience, and the mo- 
ral ſenſe, 


HERE is yet another diſpo- 
fition or principle, of great 
importance, natural to mankind ; 
| which 
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which if we conſider the conſiſtence 


and harmony of nature's laws, may 
alſo be looked upon as in ſome ſort 


ariſing from ſelf- love, or ſelf- union; 
and that is a diſpoſition in man to 
be uneaſy in a conſciouſneſs of being 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, and as it 
were, againſt himſelf, in his own 
actions. This appears particularly 
in the inclination of the mind to be 
uneaſy in the conſciouſneſs of do- 
ing that to others, which he ſhould 
be angry with them for doing to 
him, if they were 1n his caſe and he 
in theirs; or of forbearing to do that 
to them, which he would be diſ- 
pleaſed with them for neglecting to 


do to him. 
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J have obſerved from time to 
time, that, in pure love to others, 
(namely, love not ariſing from ſelt- 
love) there is an union of the heart 
with others; a kind of enlarge- 
ment of the mind, whereby it ſo 
extends itſelf as to take others into 
a man's ſelf: and therefore it im- 
plies a diſpoſition to feel, to deſire 
and to act as though others were 
one with ourſelves. So, ſelf-love 
implies an inclination to feel and 
act as one with ourſelves : which 
naturally renders a ſenſible incon- 
ſiſtence with ourſelves, and ſelf- 
oppoſition in what we ourſelves 
chuſe and do, to be uneaſy to the 
mind: which will cauſe uneaſineſs 
of mind to be the conſequence of 

a 
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a malevolent and unjuſt behaviour 
towards others, and a kind of diſ- 
approbation of acts of this kind, 
and an approbation of the contrary. 
To do that to another, which we 
ſhould: be angry with him for doing 
to us, and to hate a perſon for do- 
ing that to us, which we ſhould in- 
cline to and inſiſt on doing to him, 
if we were exactly in the fame caſe, 
1s to diſagree with ourſelves, and 
contradict ourſelves. It would be 
for ourſelves both to chuſe and ad- 
here to, and yet to refuſe and ut- 
terly reject, as it were the very ſame 
thing. No wonder this 1s contrary 
to nature. No wonder that ſuch 


a ſelf-oppoſition, and inward war 
with a man's ſelf, naturally begets 
unquiet- 
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unquietneſs, and 7 aiſes diſturbances 


in his mind. 

A thus approving of actions, be- 
cauſe we therein act as in agreement 
with ourſelves, or as one with our- 
ſelves — and a thus diſapproving 
and being uneaſy: in the conſciouf- 
neſs of diſagreeing and being incon- 
ſiſtent with ourſelves in what we do 
— is quite a different thing from ap- 
proving or diſapproving actions, be- 
cauſe in them we agree and are unit- 
ed with Being in general: which is 
loving or hating actions from a ſenſe 
of the primary beauty of true virtue, 


and the odiouſneſs of ſin. — The 
former of theſe principles is private: 


the latter is public and truly bene- 
volent in the higheſt ſenſe. The 
M former, 


1 
former, (that is, an inelination to 
agree with ourſelves) is a natural 
principle: but the latter, (that is, 
an agreement or union of heart to 
the great ſyſtem, and to Gop, the 
head of it, who is all and all in I) 
1s a divine principle, 


In that uneaſineſs LS mia, 
conſiſts very much of that inward 
trouble men have from reflections 
of conſcience: and when they are 
free from this uneaſineſs, and are 
conſcious to themſelves, that in 
what they have acted towards others, 
they have done the ſame which they 
ſhould have expected from them in 
the ſame caſe, then they have what 
is called peace of conſcience, with 
reſpect to theſe actions. And there 

WD is 


E 
is alſo an approbation of conſcience 
of the conduct of others towards 
ourſelves. As when we are blamed, 
condemned or puniſhed by them, 
and are conſcious to ourſelves that, 
if we were in their caſe and they 
in ours, we ſhould in like manner 
blame, condemn and puniſh them. 
And thus men's conſciences may 
juſtify Gop's anger and condemna- 
tion. When they have the ideas of 
God's greatneſs, their relation to 
him, the: benefits they have receiv- 
ed from him, the manifeſtations he 
has made of his will to them, &c. 
ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds, 
a conſciouſneſs is excited within 
them of thoſe reſentments, which 
would be occaſioned in themſelves 

* 2 by 
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by an injurious treatment in any 
wiſe parallel“. | 

There is ſuch a conſciouſneſs as 
this oftentimes within men, imply- 
ed in the thoughts and views of the 
mind, which perhaps on reflection 
they could hardly, give an account 
of. Unleſs men's conſciences are 
totally ſtupified, 1t 1s naturally and 
neceſſarily ſuggeſted ; and does ha- 
bitually, ſpontaneouſly, inſtantane- 
ouſly, and as it were inſenſibly ariſe 
in the mind. And the more ſo for 
this reaſon, namely, that we have not, 
nor ever had from our infancy, any 
other way to conceive of any thing 
which other perſons act or ſuffer, 


or any thing about intelligent, moral 


agents, but by recalling and excit- 
ing 


T See SM1TH's Theory of moral Sentiments, 
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ing the ideas of what we ourſelves 
are conſcious of in the acts, paſſions, 
ſenſations, volitions, &c. which we 
have found in our own minds; and 
by putting the 1deas which we ob- 

tain by theſe means, in the place of 
another; or as it were ſubſtituting 

ourſelves in their place. Thus we 
have no conception, in any degree, 
what underſtanding, perception, 
love, pleaſure, pain, or deſire are in 
others, but by putting ourſelves as 
it were in their ſtead, or transfer- 
ring the ideas we obtain of ſuch 
things in our own minds by conſci- 
ouſneſs, into their minds; making 
ſuch an alteration, as to degree and 
circumſtances, as what we obſerve 
of them requires. It is thus in all 
M 3 moral 


1 
moral things that we conceive of 
in others, which are all mental, and 
not corporeal things; and in every 
thing that we conceive of, belong- 
ing to others, more than ſhape, ſize, 
complexion, fituation and motion 
of their bodies. And this 1s the 
only way that we come to be capa- 
ble of having ideas of any concep- 
tion or act even of the Godhead. 
We never could -have any notion 
what underſtanding or volition, love 
or hatred are either in created ſpirits 
or in God, if we had never experienc- 
ed what underſtanding and volition, 
love and hatred are in our own minds. 
Knowing what they are by conſci- 


ouſneſs, we can add degrees, and de- 
ny limits, and remove changeable- 
neſs 


Lo] 
neſs and other imperfections, and aſ- 
cribethem to Gop. Whichis the only 
way we come to be capable of con- 
ceiving of any thing in the Deity®, 
But though it be ſo, that men in 

thinking of others, do as it were put 
themſelves in their place, they do it 
ſo naturally or rather habitually, in- 
ſtantaneouſly, and, without ſet pur- 
poſe, that they do it inſenſibly, and 
can ſcarce give any account of it, 
and many would think it ſtrange if 
they were told of it. So it may be 
in men's ſubſtituting themſelves in 
the place of others in ſuch exerciſes 
of conſcience as have been ſpoken 
of; and the former ſubſtitution leads 
to the latter, in one whoſe conſci- 
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® See Lockr in his Eſſay on human 
Underſtanding, Vol. 3. | 
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ence is not greatly ſtupified. For 
in all his thoughts of the other per- 
ſon, in whatever he apprehends or 
conceives of his moral conduct to 
others or to himſelf, if it be in lov- 
ing or hating him, approving or 
condemning him, rewarding or 
puniſhing him, he neceſſarily as it 
were puts himſelf in his ſtead, for 
.the forementioned reaſon; and there- 
fore the more naturally, eaſily and 
quietly ſees whether he, being in 
his place, ſhould approve or con- 
.demn, be angry or pleaſed as he is“. 
Natural 


May we not upon this principle, ac- 
count for the ſudden and remarkable acts of 
generoſity and compaſſion which ſometimes 
appear in the character of the moſt vicious; 


chat is, of ſueh as are the greateſt ſtrangers 
to 
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Natural conſcience conſiſts in theſe 
two things, 

1/2, In that which has now been 
ſpoken of: that diſpoſition to ap- 
prove or diſapprove the moral treat- 
ment which paſſes between us and 
. others, from a determination of the 
mind to be eaſy, or uneaſy, in a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our being conſiſtent, 
or inconſiſtent with ourſelves. Here- 
by we have a diſpoſition to approve 
our own treatment of another, when 
we are conſcious to ourſelves that 
we treat him ſo as we ſhould expect 
to be treated by him, were he in our 
caſe and we in his; and to diſap- 
prove of our own treatment of ano- 

ther, 


to true Virtue, or love of primary, moral 
beauty? 
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ther, when we are conſcious that we 
ſhould be diſpleaſed with the like 
treatment from him, if we were in 
his caſe. So we in our conſciences 
approve of another's treatment of us, 
if we be conſcious to ourſelves, that 
if we were in his caſe and he in ours, 
we ſhould think it juſt to treat him 
as he treats us; and diſapprove his 
treatment of us, when we are conſci- 
ous that we ſhould think it unjuſt, 
if we were in his caſe. Thus mens 
conſciences approve or diſapprove 
the ſentence of their judge, by which 
they are acquitted or condemned *. 

But this is not all that is in na- 
tural conſcience. Beſides this ap- 
proving or diſapproving from un- 

eaſineſs 


„See ſome valuable remarks upon this 
ſabjett in Bp BuTLen's Sermons, 8vo. p.25. 
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euſineſs as being inconſiſtent with 
ourſelves, there is another thing that 
muſt precede it and be the founda- 
tion of it. As for inſtance; when 
my conſcience diſapproves my own 
treatment of another, being conſci- 
ous to myſelf, that were I in his 
caſe, I ſhould be diſpleaſed and an- 
gry with him for ſo treating me, 
the queſtion might be aſked, but 
what would be the ground of that 
ſuppoſed diſapprobation, diſpleaſure 
and anger, which I am conſcious 
would be in me in that caſe ?— 
That diſapprobation muſt be on 
ſome other grounds, 
Therefore, 

' '2dly, The other thing which be- 
longs to the approbation or diſap- 
probation 
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probation of natural conſcience, is 
the ſenſe of deſert, which was ſpo- 
ken of before; conſiſting as was ob- 
ſerved, in a natural agreement, pro- 
portion, and harmony, between 
malevolence or injury, and reſent- 
ment and puniſhment, or between 
loving and being loved, between 
ſhewing kindneſs and being reward- 
ed, &c. Both theſe kinds of approv- 


ing or diſapproving concur in the 
approbation or Ciſapprobation of 


conſcience: the one founded on the 


other. Thus when a man's conſci- 
ence diſapproves of his treatment of 
his neighbour, in the firſt place he 

is conſcious that if he were in his 
neighbour's ſtead, he ſhould reſent 


ſuch treatment, from a ſenſe of juſ- 


tice, 


I 

tice, or from a ſenſe of uniformi- 
ty and equality between ſuch treat- 
ment and reſentment and puniſh- 
ment; as before explained. And 
then in the next place he perceives, 
that therefore he is not conſiſtent 
with himſelf, in doing what he him- 
jelf ſhould reſent in that caſe; and 
hence diſapproves it, as being natu- 
rally averſe to oppoſition to him- 
ſelf. 

Approbation and diſapprobation 
of conſcience, in the ſenſe now ex- 
plained, will extend to all virtue 
and vice; to every thing whatſo- 
ever that is morally good or evil, 
in a mind which does not confine 
its view to a private ſphere, but will 
take things in general into its con- 


ſideration, 


N } 

ſideration, and is free from ſpecu- 
lative error. For as all virtue or 
moral good may be reſolved into 
love to others, either Gop or crea- 
tures, ſo men eaſily ſee the unifor- 
mity and natural agreement there 
is between loving others, and be- 
ing accepted and favoured by others. 
And all vice, ſin or moral evil ſum- 
marily conſiſting in the want of this 
love to others, or in the contrary; 
namely, hatred or malevolence *, 
ſo 

In the deſect, obſerve, of poſitive good 
affections, as well as in the exerciſe of evil 
affections.— And this may ſerve to recon- 
cile us more than any thing to the juſtice of 
that eternal puniſhment which is denounced 
againſt Sin; becauſe its very Nature, and its 


Tendency is to oppoſe the good of univer/al be- 
ing. It is the very reverſe ol true I irtue, as 


here explained. 
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men eaſily ſee the natural agree- 
ment there is between hating and 
doing ill to others, and being hat- 
ed by them and ſuffering ill from 
them, or from Him who acts for 
all and has the care of the whole 
fyſtem. 

And as this ſenſe of equality and 
natural agreement extends to all 
moral good and evil, ſo this lays a 
foundation of an equal extent with 
the other kind of approbation and 
diſapprobation, which is grounded 
upon it, ariſing from an averſion to 
ſelf - inconſiſtence and oppoſition. 
For in all caſes of benevolence or 
the contrary towards others, we are 
capable of putting ourſelves in the 


place of others, and are naturally 
led 


1 Vs J) 
led to do it, and ſo of reflecting, and 
being conſcious to ourſelves, how 
we ſhould like or diſlike ſuch treat- 


ment from others. Thus natural 


conſcience, if the underſtanding be 
properly enlightened, and errors 
and blinding ſtupifying prejudices 


are removed, concurs with the law 


of Gon, and is of equal extent with 
it, and joins its voice with it in every 
article. And thus, in particular, 
we may ſee in what reſpect this na- 
tural conſcience, which has been 
deſeribed, extends to true virtue, 
conſiſting in union of heart to Be- 
ing in general, and in ſupreme love 
to Gob. For, although it ſees not, 
or rather does not taſte its primary 
and eſſential beauty, that is, it taſtes 

no 


80 weng, 
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no ſweetneſs in benevolence to Be- 
ing in general, ſimply conſidered, 
or loves it not for Being in general's 
ſake (for nothing but general bene- 
volence itſelf can do that) yet this 
natural conſcience, common to man- 
kind, may approve of it from that 
uniformity, equality and juſtice, 
which there is in it, and the deme- 
rit which is ſeen in the contrary, 
conſiſting in the mutual agreement 
between the contrary and being 
hated of Being in general. 

Men by natural conſcience may 
ſee the juſtice (or natural agree- 
ment) there is in yielding all to 
Gop, as we receive all from Gop; 
and the juſtice there is in being his 
who has made us, and in being 

N will- 


1 

willingly: ſoz which is the ſame as 
being dependent on his will, and 
conformed to his will in the man- 
*ner of our Being, as we are for our 
Being itſelf, and in the conformity 
of our will to his will, on whoſe 
will we are univerſally and moſt 
perfectly dependent; and alſo the 
juftice there is in our ſupreme love 
to Gop, from his goodneſs, —the 
natural agreement there is between 
our having ſupreme reſpect to him 
who exerciſes infinite goodneſs to 
us, and from whom ve receive all 
well-being. Beſides that diſagree- 
ment and diſcord appears worlſe to 
natural ſenſe, (as was obſerved be- 
fore) in things nearly related and of 
great importance, and therefore it 

muſt 
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muſt appear very ill, as it reſpects 
the infinite Being, and in that in- 


finitely great relation which there 


is between the great Creator and 


his creatures. And it is eaſy to 
conceive how that natural ſenſe, 
which is in natural conſcience, 
ſhould ſee the deſert of puniſh- 
ment, which there 1s in the con- 
trary of true virtue, namely, oppo-- 
tion and-enmity to Being in general. 
For this is only to ſee the natural 
agreement there is between oppoling 
Being in general, and being oppoſ- 
cd by Being in general; with a 
conciouſneſs that if we were infi- 
nitely great, we ſhould expect to 
be regarded according to qur great- 
N 2 neſs, 
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neſs, and ſhould proportionably re re- 
| ſent contempt *. | 


Thus 


Thus natural Conſcience will tell a man 
that Gov is the moral Governor of the World 
that all Government implies a Law, either 
expreſſed or underſtood that the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of that Law, whether natural or re- 
vealed, is Sin—that ſin implies a deſert of 
puniſhment— that every fin or fault deſerves 
a greater or leſs puniſhment, in proportion 
as the crime or fault is greater or leſs—that 
a Crime is more or leſs heinous according 
as we are under greater or leſs obligation 
to the contrary—that our obligation to love, 
honour, and obey any Being or Beings 1s 
in proportion to his or their lovelineſs, ho- 
nourableneſs and authority that Gon is a 
Being infinitely lovely, becauſe he hath in- 
finite excellence and beauty; infinitely ho- 
nourable, becauſe he has infinite greatneſs, 
majelly, and glory; and his authority over 

us, 


E 

Thus natural conſcience, if well 
informed, will approve of true vir- 
tue, and will diſapprove and con- 
demn the want of it, and oppoſi- 
tion to it; and yet without ſeeing 
the true beauty of it. Vea, if men's 
conſciences were fully enlightened, 
if they were delivered from being 
confined to a private ſphere, and 
brought to view and conſider things 
in general, and delivered from be- 
ing ſtupified by ſenſual objects and 
appetites, as they will be at the day 
N 3 of 

us is infinite, for he is infinitely worthy to 
be obeyed in himſelf, and we have an abſo- 
lute, univerſal, and infinite dependence upon 
him—and that fin againſt Gop, being a vio- 
lation of infinite obligations, muſt be a Crime 


infinitely heinous, and therefore deſerving , 
oF infinite puniſhment. 
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of judgment, they would approve 
nothing but true virtue, nothing 
but general benevolence, and thoſe 
affections and actions that are con- 
ſiſtent with it and ſubordinate to it. 
For they muſt ſee that conſent to' 
Being in general, and ſupreme re- 
ſpect to the Being of Beings, is moſt 
juſt : and that every thing which is 
inconſiſtent with it, and interferes 
with it, or flows from the want of 
it, is unjuſt, and deſerves the op- 

poſition of univerſal exiſtence “. 
Thus 
* Hence the reaſon and equity of the two 
great commands: of the moral Law—hence 
the immutability of that Law—hence the ab- 
ſurdity of a new, remedial Law—and hence 
the neceſſity of a Lawfulfiller, in ſuch a 
Nature and of ſuch a Character, as that in 


which the Mediator is exhibited to us in 
the ſacred writings, 
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Thus has Gop eſtabliſhed and 
ordered, that this principle of 
natural conſcience, which though 
it implies no ſuch thing as actual 
benevolence to Being in general, 
nor any delight in ſuch a principle, 
ſimply conſidered, and fo implies 
no truly ſpiritual ſenſe, or virtuous 
taſte, yet ſhould approve and con- 
demn the ſame things as are ap- 
proved and condemned by a ſpiri- 
tual ſenſe or virtuous taſte. 

That moral ſenſe which is natural 
to mankind, ſo far as it is diſinter- 
eſted, and not founded in aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, is the ſame with this 
natural conſcience that has been 
deſcribed. The ſenſe of moral 
good and evil, and that diſpoſition 
N 4 to 
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to approve virtue, and diſapprove 

vice, which men have by natural 
conſcience, is that moral ſenſe, ſo 
much inſiſted on in the writings of 
many of late; a miſunderſtanding 
of which ſeems to have been the 
thing that has miſled thoſe moral- 
iſts who have inſiſted on a diſinter- 


eſted moral ſenſe, univerſal in the 
world of mankind, as an evidence 
of a diſpoſition to true virtue, con- 
ſiſting in a benevolent temper; na- 
turally implanted in the minds of 
all men. Some of the arguments? 
made uſe of by theſe writers do 
indeed prove that there is a mo- 
ral ſenſe or taſte, univerſal among 
men, diſtinct from what ariſes from 
ſelf-love. Though I humbly con- 


ceive 
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ceive that there is ſome confuſion in 
their diſcourſes on the ſubject, and 
not a proper diſtinction obſerved in 
the inſtances of men's. approbation 
of.virtue; which they produce. Some. 
of which are not to their purpoſe, . 
being inſtances of that approbation 
of virtue, which has been deſcrib- 
ed, and which ariſes from ſelf-love. 
But other inſtances prove that there 
is a moral taſte, or ſenſe of moral 
good and evil, natural to all, which. 
does not properly ariſe from ſelf- 
love. Yet I conceive there are no 
inſtances of this. kind which may 
not be referred to natural conſci- 
ence, and particularly to that which 
I have obſerved to be primary in 
the approbation of natural conſci- 

ence, 
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ence, namely, a ſenſe of deſert and 
approbation of that natural agree- 
ment there is, in manner and mea- 
ſure, in juſtice. But I think it is 
plain from what has been ſaid, that 
neither this, nor any thing elſe, 
wherein conſiſts the ſenſe of moral. 
good and evil, which there is in na- 
tural conſcience, is of the nature of 
a truly virtuous taſte, or determi- 
nation of mind to reliſh and de- 
light in the eſſential beauty of true 
virtue, ariſing from a virtuous be- 
nevolence of heart. 

Bur it further appears from this 
If the approbation of the conſci- 
ence were the ſame with the ap- 
probation of the inclination of the 
heart, or the natural diſpoſition and 
deter- 


— r 
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determination of the mind, to love 
and be pleaſed with virtue, then 
approbation and condemnation of 
conſcience would always be in pro- 
portion to the virtuous temper of 
the mind, or rather, the degree 
would be juſt the ſame. In that 
perſon, who had a high degree of 
a virtuous temper, therefore, the 
teſtimony of conſcience in favour 
of virtue would be equally full. 
But he, who had but little, would 
have as little a degree of the teſti- 
mony of conſcience for virtue, and 
againſt vice. But I think the caſe 
1s evidently otherwiſe. Some men, 
through the ſtrength of vice in their 
hearts, will go on in fin againſt 
clearer light and ftronger convic- 

tions 
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tions of . conſcience, than others. 
If conſcience's approving duty and 

diſapproving ſin be the ſame 
thing as the exerciſe of a virtuous- 
principle of the heart, in loving 
duty and hating ſin, then remorſe 
of conſcience will be the ſame thing. 
as repentance : and juſt in the ſame. 
degree as the ſinner feels remorſe. 
of conſcience for fin, in the ſame. 
degree is his heart turned from the 
love of ſin to the. hatred of it, inaſ- 
much as they are the very ſame. 
ching. 

Chriſtians hive the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe, from the ſcriptures, . 
that, in the future day of the reve- 
lation of. the righteous judgment 
of Gop, when ſinners ſhall be call- 

ed 
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ed to anſwer before their judge, 
and all their wickedneſs, in all its 
aggravations ſhall be brought forth, 
and clearly : manifeſted in the per- 
fe& light of that day, and Go» 
ſhall reprove them, and-fet their fins 
in order before them, their conſci- 
ences will be greatly awakened and 
convinced; their mouths will be 
ſtopped ; all ſtupidity of conſcience 
will be at an end, and conſcience 
will have its full exerciſe: and there- 
fore their conſctences will approve 
the dreadful ſentence of the judge 
againſt them, and, ſeeing that they 
have deſerved ſo great a puniſh- 
ment, will join with the judge in 
condemning them. And this, ac- 
cording to the notion I am oppol- 


ing, 


: 
* 
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mg, would be the ſame thing as 
their being brought to the fulleſt 
repentance; their hearts being per- 
fectly changed to hate ſin and love 
holineſs; and virtue or holineſs of 
heart in them being brought to the 
moſt full and perfect exerciſe. 
But how much otherwiſe, have 
we reaſon to ſuppoſe it will then 
be namely, That the ſin and wick- 
edneſs of their heart will then come 
to its higheſt dominion and com- 
pleateſt exerciſe; that they will be 
wholly left of Gop, and given up to 
their wickedneſs, even as the devils 
are! When Gop has done waiting 
on ſinners, and his Spirit is done 
ſtriving with them, he will not re- 
ſtrain their wickedneſs, as he does 


now. 
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now. But ſin will then rage in 
their hearts, as a fire no longer re- 
ſtrained or kept under. It is pro- 
per for a judge when he condemns 
a criminal, to endeavour ſo to ſet 
his guilt before him as to convince 
his conſcience of the juſtice of the 
ſentence. This the Almighty will 
do effectually, and do to perfection, 
ſo as more thoroughly to awaken 
and convince the conſcience. But 
if natural conſcience, and the diſ- 
poſition of the heart to be pleaſed 
with virtue, were the ſame, then, at 
the ſame time that the conſcience 
was brought to its perfect exerciſe, 
the heart would be made perſectly 
holy; or, would have the exerciſe 
of true virtue and holineſs in per- 

fect 


=: + 
#e& benevolence of temper. But 
inſtead of this their wickedneſs will 
then be brought to perfection, and 
wicked men will become very de- 
vils, and accordingly will be ſent 
away, as curſed, into everlaſting fire 
prepared for the Devil and his 

Angels. | 
But ſuppoſing natural conſcience 
to be what has been deſcribed, all 
theſe difficulties and abſurdities are 
wholly avoided. Sinners, when they 
ſee the greatneſs of the Being, whom 
they have lived in contempt of, and 
in rebellion and oppoſition to, and 
when their obligations to him, 
as their creator, preſerver, bene- 
factor, &c. are clearly ſet before 
20, together with the degree in 
which 
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which they have acted as enemies 
to him, may have a clearer ſenſe of 
the deſert of their ſin, conſiſting in 
the natural agreement there is be- 
tween ſuch contempt of and oppoſi- 
tion to ſuch a Being, and his deſpiſ- 
ing and oppoſing them; between 
their being and acting as ſo great 
enemies to ſuch a Gop, and their 
ſuffering the dreadful conſequences 
of his being and acting as their great 
enemy: and their being conſcious 
within themſelves of the degree of 
anger, which would naturally ariſe 
in their own hearts, in ſuch a caſe, 
if they were in the place and ſtate 
of their Judge. In order to theſe 
things there is no need of a virtuous 


benevolent temper, reliſhing and 
O delight- 


delighting in benevolence, and loath- 
ing the contrary. The conſcience 
may ſee the natural agreement be- 
tween oppoſition and being oppoſ- 


ed, between hating and being hat- 


ed, without abhorring malevolence 
from a benevolent temper of mind, 


or without loving Gop from a view 
of the beauty of his holineſs. Theſe 
things have no neceſſary depen- 
:dence on each other. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of particular inſtincts of nature, 


which in ſome reſpeFs reſemble 
virtue. | 


HERE are various diſpoſi- 
tions and inclinations natural 
to 


1 5 1 

to men, which depend on particu- 
lar laws of nature, determining their 
minds to certain affections and ac- 
tions towards particular objects; 
which laws ſeem to be eſtabliſhed 
chiefly for the preſervation of man- 
kind, though not only for this, but 
alſo for their comfortably ſubſiſting 
1n- the world. Which diſpoſitions 

may be called inſtincts &. 
Some of theſe inſtincts reſpect 
only ourſelves perſonally : ſuch are 
many. of our natural appetites and 
averſions. Some of them are not 
wholly perſonal, but more ſocial, 
0 2 and 


See Huren EsORN, on the Paſſions and 
Affections; and on Beauty and Virtue, 
Set 5. p. 193. Sutru's Theory of moral 
Sentiments, p. 1. c. 1. and Bp BuTLEex's 


Sermon on Compaſſion. 
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and extend to others : ſuch are the 
mutual inclinations between the 
ſexes, &c.—Some of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions are more external and ſenfi- 
tive ; ſuch as ſome of our natural 
inclinations which are perſonal ; 
as thoſe that relate to meat and 
drink. And of this ſort alſo, are 
ſome diſpoſitions that are more ſo- 
cial, and in ſome reſpects extend 
to others; as the more ſenſitive 1n- 
clinations of the ſexes towards each 
other. Beſides theſe inſtincts of the 
ſenſitive kind, there are others that 
are more internal and mental: con- 
fiſting in affections of the mind, 
which mankind naturally exerciſe 
towards ſome of their fellow-crea- 
tures, or in ſome caſes towards men 
in 
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in general. Some of theſe inſtincts, 
which are mental and ſocial, are 
what may be called kind affections; 
as having ſomething in them of 
benevolence, or a refemblance of 
ir. And others are of a different 
ſort, having ſomething in them that 
carries an angry appearance; ſuch 
as the paſſion of jealouſy between 
the ſexes, eſpecially in the male 
towards the ſemale. 

It is only the nature of theſe two 
laſt mentioned ſorts, that it is to 
my purpoſe to conſider in this place, 
namely, - thoſe natural inſtincts 
which appear in benevolent affec- 
tions, or which have the appear- 
ance of benevolence; and fo in fome 


reſpects reſemble virtue, Theſe [ 
{3 0 3 {hall 
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ſhall therefore conſider, and ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew that none of 
them can be of the nature of true 
——— 5 | 
That kind of affection which is 
exerciſed towards thoſe. who are 
near to one another in natural re- 
lation, particularly the love of pa- 
rents to their children, called na- 
tural affection, is by many referred 
to inſtinct. I have already conſi- 
dered this fort of love as an affec- 
tion which ariſes from: ſelf-love ; 
and in that view, and in that ſup- 
poſition have ſhewn that it cannot 
be of the nature of true virtue. But 
if any think, that natural affection 
is more properly to be referred to a 
particular. inſtinct of nature, than 
to 


_w 
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to ſelf-love, as its cauſe, I ſhall not 
think it a point worthy of any con- 
troverſy or diſpute. | In my opi- 
nion both are true; namely, that 
natural affection is owing to natural 
inſtinct, and. alſo that it ariſes from 
ſelf-love. It may be ſaid to ariſe 
from inſtinct, as it depends on a 
law of nature. But yet it may be 
truly reckoned as an affection ariſ- 
ing from ſelf- love; becauſe, though 
it ariſes from a law of nature, yet that 
is ſuch a law as, according to the 
order and harmony every where ob- 
ſerved amongſt the laws of nature, 
is connected with, and follows from 

ſelf-love: as was ſhewn before. 
However, it is not neceſſary to my 
preſent purpoſe, to inſiſt on this. 
0 4 For 


For if it be ſo, that natural affec- 
tion to a man's children or family, 
or near relations, is not properly 
to be aſcribed to ſelf-love, as its 
cauſe in any reſpect, but is to be 
eſteemed an affection ariſing from a 
particular independent inſtinct of 
nature, which the creator in his wiſ- 
dom has implanted in men for the 
preſervation and well- being of the 
world of mankind, yet it cannot 
be of the nature of true virtue. 
For it has been obſerved, and I 
humbly conceive, proved before, 
(chap, II.) that if any Being or Be- 
ings have by natural inſtinct, or any 
other means, a determination of 
mind to benevolence, extending 
only to ſome particular perſons or 
private 


1 

private ſyſtem, however large that 
ſyſtem may be, or however great 
a number of individuals it may 
contain, ſo long as it contains but 
an infinitely ſmall part of univerſal 
exiſtence, and ſo bears no propor- 
tion to this great and univerſal 
ſyſtem, — ſuch limited private bene- 
volence, not ariſing from, nor be- 
ing ſubordinate to, benevolence to 
Being in general, cannot have the 
nature of true virtue. 

It may not be amiſs however 
briefly to obſerve now, that it is 
evident to a demonſtration, that 
thoſe affections cannot be of the 
nature of true virtue, from theſe 
two conſiderations. 


I½, That 
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1/2, That they do not ariſe. from 
a principle of virtue. — A principle 
of virtue, I think, is owned by the 
moſt conſiderable of late writers on 
morality to be general Benevolence 
or public affection: and I think it 
has been proved to be union of 
heart to Being ſimply conſidered; 
which implies a diſpoſition to Be- 
nevolence to Being in general. Now, 
by the ſuppoſition, the affections 
we are ſpeaking of do not ariſe from 
this principle; and that, whether 
wie ſuppoſe they ariſe from /e/f-love; 
or from particular inſtinits : becauſe 
either of thoſe ſources is diverſe 
from a principle of general benevo- 
lence. And, | 
2dly, 
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24ly, Theſe private affections, if 
they do not ariſe from general be- 
nevolence, and if they be not con- 
nected with it in their firſt exiſt- 
*ence, have no tendency to produce 
it. This appears from what has 
been obſerved: for being not de- 
pendent on it, their detached and 
ſubordinate operation rather tends 
to and implies oppoſition to Being 
in general, than general benevo- 
lence, as every one ſees and owns 
with reſpect to ſelf-love. And there 
are the very ſame reaſons why any 
other private affection, confined to 
limits infinitely ſnort of univerſal 
exiſtence, ſhould have that influ- 
ence, as well as love that is confined 
to a ſingle perſon. Upon the whole 
* then, 


. 
then, nothing can be plainer than 
that affections which do not ariſe 
from a virtuous principle, and have 
no tendency to true virtue, as their 
effect, cannot be of the nature of 
true virtue. 

For the reaſons which have been 


given, it is undeniably true, that 
if perſons by any means. come to 
have a benevolent affection limited 
to a party that is very large; or to 
the country or nation in general, 
of which they are a part; or to the 
public community they belong to, 
though it be as large as the Roman 
empire was of old; yea, if there 
could be an inſtinct or other cauſe 


determining a perſon to benevo- 
lence 
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tence towards the whole world of 
mankind, or even all c-eated ſenſi- 
ble creatures throughout the uni- 
verſe, excluſive of union of heart 
to general exiſtence and of love to 
Gon, and not derived from that 
temper of mind which diſpoſes to 
2 ſupreme regard to him, nor ſub- 
ordinate to ſuch divine love, it 
cannot be of the nature of true 
virtue *. 

If what is called natural affection, 
ariſe from a particular natural in- 
ſtinct, ſo, much more indiſputably, 
does that mutual affection which 
naturally ariſes between the ſexes, 
I agree with Hutcheſon and Hume in 

this, 


See Bp BuTLe's excellent Sermon on 
the love of Goo, 
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this, that there is a foundation laid 
in nature for kind affections between 
the ſexes, which are truly diverſe 
from all inclinations to ſenſitive 
pleaſure, and do not properly ariſe 
from any ſuch inclination. There 
is doubtleſs a diſpoſition both to a 
mutual benevolence and mutual 
complacence, which is not naturally 
and neceſſarily connected with any 
ſenſitive deſires. But yet it is ma- 
nifeſt that ſuch affections as are li- 
mited to oppoſite ſexes, are from 
a particular inſtinct, thus directing 


and limiting them; and not ariſing 
from a principle of general benevo- 
lence: for this has no tendency to 
any ſuch limitation. And though 
theſe affections do not properly ariſe 
from 
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from the ſenſitive deſires which are 
between the ſexes, yet they are im- 
planted by the author of nature 
chiefly for the ſame purpoſe, name- 
ly, the preſervation or continua- 
tion of the world of mankind; to 
make perſons willing to forſake fa- 
ther and mother, and all their na- 
tural relations in the families where 
they were born and brought up, for 
the ſake of a ſtated union with a 
companion of the other ſex; and 
to diſpoſe to that union in bearing 
and going through with that ſeries 
of labours, anxieties and pains re- 
quiſite to the being, ſupport and 
education of a family of children. 
Though not only for theſe ends, 
but partly alſo for the comfort of 


Man- 
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mankind as united in a marriage- 
relation. — But I ſuppoſe, few (if 
any) will deny that the peculiar 
natural diſpoſitions there are to 
mutual affection between the ſexes 
ariſe from an inſtinct or particular 
law of nature. And therefore it is 
manifeſt from what has been ſaid 
already, that thoſe natural diſpoſi- 
tions cannot be of the nature of 
true virtue, 

Another affection which is ow- 
ing to a particular inſtin&, implant- 
ed in men for like purpoſes with 
other inſtincts, is that Pity which is 
natural to mankind, when they ſee 
others in great diſtreſs. It is ac- 
knowledged that ſuch an affection 


is natural to mankind. But I think 
it 
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it evident that the pity which is 
general and natural, is owing to 
a particular inſtinct, and is not of 
the nature of true virtue. I am far 
from ſaying that there is no ſuch 
thing as a truly virtuous pity amongſt 
mankind ; for I am far from think- 
ing, that all the pity or mercy which 
is any where to be found among 
them, ariſes merely from natural 
inſtinct; or, that none is to be found, 
which ariſes from a truly virtuous 
divine principle of general benevo- 
lence to ſenſitive Beings. Yet, at 
the ſame time,.I think that this is 
not the caſe with all pity, or with 
that diſpoſition to pity which is na- 
tutal to mankind in common. TI 
think I may be bold to ſay that this 


Þ does 
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does not ariſe from general benevo- 
lence, nor is it truly of the nature 
of benevolence, or properly called 
by that name. 
If all that uneaſineſs on the ſight 
of others extreme diſtreſs, which 
we call pity, were properly of the 
nature of .benevolence, then they, 
who are the ſubjects of this paſſion, 
muſt needs be in a degree of unea- 
ſineſs in being ſenſible of the total 
want of happineſs of all ſuch as they 
would be diſpoſed to pity in extreme 
diſtreſs. For that certainly is the 
moſt direct tendency and operation 
of benevolence or good-will, name- 
ly, to deſire the happineſs of its ob- 
ject. But now this is not the caſe 
univerſally, where men are diſpoſ- 
ed 
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ed to exerciſe pity. There are 
many men, with whom, in reſpect 
to ſome others in the world, it would 
not be the occaſion of their being 
ſenſibly affected with any uneaſineſs, 
to know they were dead (yea, men 
who are not influenced by the con- 
ſideration of a future ſtate, but view 
death as a ceſſation of all ſenſibility, 
and conſequently an end of all hap- 
pineſs) who yet would have been 
moved to pity towards the ſame 
perſons, if they had ſeen them un- 
der ſome very extreme anguiſh.— 
Some men- would be moved with 
pity by ſeeing a brute creature un- 
der extreme and long torment, who 
yet ſuffer no uneaſineſs in knowing 
that many thouſands of them every 
| P 2 day 
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day ceaſe to live, and ſo have an 
end put to all their pleaſure, at 
butchers ſhambles in great cities.— 
It is the nature of true benevolence 
to deſire and rejoice in the proſpe- 
rity and pleaſure of the object of 
it, and that, in ſome proportion to 
its degree of prevalence. But per- 
ſons may greatly pity thoſe who are 
in extreme pain, whoſe poſitive plea- 
ſure they may till be very indiffer- 
ent about, In this caſe, a man 
may be much moved and affected 
with uneaſineſs, who yet would be 
affected with no ſenſible joy in ſee- 
ing ſigns of the ſame perſon's or 
Ezing's enjoyment of very high 
degrees of pleaſure “. 


* This conſideration may ſerve to ſolve a 
great difficulty by which the mind is often 


oe” 
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Vea, pity may not only be with- 
out benevolence, but may conſiſt 
with true malevolencg, or with ſuch 


ill-will as ſhall cauſe men not only 
not to deſire the poſitive happineſs of 
another, but even to deſire his cala- 
mity. They may pity ſuch an one 
when his calamity goes beyond their 
hatred, A man may have true ma- 

VO levo- 


puzzled in forming its judgment of certain 
ſpecious Characters in the world, in which 
there appears much tenderneſs and amiable 
pity towards objects in diftreſs ; whoſe po- 
ſitive pleaſure and real happineſs, they ne- 
vertheleſs diſregard. If ſuch characters were 
influenced by a principle of true Virtue, as 
well as this natural inftint of Pity, they 
would no doubt be equally concerned about 
the poſitive, real, greateſt and eternal good 
of ſuch Objects: which is not always, or ra- 
ther, but ſeldom the cale. 
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levolence towards another, defiring 
no poſitive good towards him, but 
evil: and yet* his hatred may not 
be infinite, but only to a certain 
degree. And when he ſees the 
perſon, whom he thus hates, in mi- 
ſery far beyond his ill-will, he may 
then pity him: becauſe then the 
natural inſtinct begins to operate. 
For malevolence will not overcome 
the natural inſtinct inclining to pity 
others in extreme calamity, or when 
it exceeds the limits of the degree 
of miſery it wiſhes to its object. 
Men may pity others under exqui- 
ſite torment ; when yet they would 
have been grieved if they had ſeen 
their proſperity. And ſome men 
have ſuch a grudge againſt one 
| another, 
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another, that they would be far 
from being uneaſy at their very 
death, nay, would even be glad of 
it. And when this is the caſe with 
them, it is manifeſt that their heart 
is void of benevolence towards ſuch 
perſons, and that it is under the 
power of malevolence. Yet, at the 
ſame time they are capable of pity- 
ing even theſe very perſons, if they 
ſhould ſee them under a degree of 
miſery very much diſproportioned 
to their ill-will. 

Theſe things may convince us that 
natural pity is a thing very dif- 
ferent from true virtue, and not 
ariſing from a diſpoſition of heart 
to general benevolence ; but is ow- 
ing to a particular inſtinct, which 

P' 4 the 
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the Creator has implanted in man- 
kind, for the ſame purpoſes as 
molt other inſtincts, namely, chiefly 
for the preſervation of mankind, 
though not excluſive of their well- 
being. The giving of this inſtinct 
is the fruit of Gop's mercy, and an 
inſtance of his love of the world of 
mankind, and an evidence that, tho” 
the world be ſo ſinful, it is not Gop's 
deſign to make it a world of puniſh- 
ment; and therefore He has in many 
ways made a merciful proviſion for 
their relief in extreme calamities: 
and among others has given man- 
kind in general a diſpoſition to 
pity ; the natural exerciſes whereof 
extend beyond thoſe whom we are 


in a near connection with, eſpeci- 
ally 
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ally in caſes of great calamity ; be- 
cauſe commonly in ſuch caſes men 
. ſtand in need of the help of others 

| beſide their near friends; and be- 
cauſe commonly thoſe calamities 
which are extreme, without relief, 
tend to their deſtruction. This 
may be given as the reaſon why 
men are ſo made by the author of 
nature, that they have no inſtinct 
inclining as much to rejoice at the 
ſight of others great proſperity and 
pleaſure, as to be grieved at their 
extreme calamity, namely, becauſe 
they do not-ſtand in equal neceſſity 
of ſuch an inſtinct, as that, in order 
to their preſervation. But if pure 
benevolence were the ſource of na- 
tural pity, doubtleſs it would ope- 
| rate 
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rate to as great a degree in congra- 
tulation, in caſes of others great 
proſperity, as in compaſſion towards 
them in great miſery. 

The inſtincts Gop has given to 
mankind in this world, which in 
ſome reſpects reſemble a virtuous 
benevolence, are agreeable to the 
ſtate that Gop deſigned mankind 
for here, where he intends their pre- 
ſervation, and comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, But in the world of puniſh- 
ment, where the ſtate of the wicked 
inhabitants will be exceedingly dif- 
ferent, and Gop will have none of 
theſe merciful deſigns to anſwer, 
there, we have great reaſon to think, 
will be no ſuch thing as a diſpoſi- 
tion to pity, in any caſe; as alfo 

| there 
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there will. be no natural affection 
toward near relations, and no mu- 
tual affection between oppoſite ſexes. 
To conclude what I have to ſay 
on the natural inſtinct diſpoſing men 
to pity others in miſery, I would 
obſerve, that this is a ſource of a 
kind of abhorrence in men of ſome 
vices, as cruelty and oppreſſion; and 
ſo, of a ſort of approbation of the 
contrary virtues, humanity, mercy, 
&c, Which averſion and approba- 
tion, however, ſo far as they ariſe 
from this cauſe only, are not from a 
principle of true virtue, 


CHAP, 
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„ 
The reaſons why thoſe things that have 
been mentioned, which have not the 
Eſſence of Virtue *, have yet by many 
been miſtaken for true virtue, 


T HE firſt reaſon which may be 
given of this, 1s, that although 

they have not the ſpecific and diſtin- 
guiſhing nature and eſſence of vir- 
rue, yet they have ſomething that 
belongs to the general nature of vir- 
tue.—The general nature of true 
virtue is Love. It is expreſſed both 
in love of benevolence and of com- 
placence; but primarily in bene- 
volence to perſons and Beings, and 
con- 


® Such as natural Aſſections, public Af- 
fection, Pity, &c, &c, 
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conſequently and ſecondarily 1n 
complacence in virtue, —as has been 
ſhewn. There is ſomething of the 
general nature of virtue in thoſe 
natural affections and principles 
that have been mentioned, in both 
theſe reſpects. 

In many of theſe natural affeions 
there is ſomething of the appear- 
ance of love to perſons. In ſome 
of them there appears the tendency 
and effect of benevolence in part. 
Others have truly a fort of benevo- 
lence in them, though it be a pri- 
vate benevolence, and in ſeveral 
reſpects falls ſhort of the extent of 
true virtuous benevolence, both in 
its nature and object, 

The 
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The laſt mentioned paſſion, na- 
tural to mankind in their preſent 
ſtate, namely, that of pity to others 
in diftreſs, though not properly of 
the nature of love, as has been de- 
monſtrated, yet has partly the ſame 
influence and effect as benevo- 
lence. One effect of true benevo- 
lence is to cauſe perſons to be un- 
eaſy, when the objects of it are in 
diſtreſs, and to deſire their relief. 
And natural pity has the ſame effect. 
Natural gratitude, though in every 
inſtance wherein it appears it 1s not 
properly called love, becauſe per- 
ſons may be moved with a degree 
of gratitude towards perſons on cer- 
tain occaſions, whom they have no 
real and proper friendſhip for, as in 
the 
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the inſtance of Saul towards David, 
once and again, after David's ſpar- 
ing his life, when he had ſo fair an 
opportunity to kill him: yet it has 
the ſame or like operation and ef- 
fect as friendſhip, in part, for a 
ſeaſon, and with regard to ſo much 
of the welfare of its object, as ap- 
pears a deſerved requital of kindneſs 
received. And in other inſtances 
it may have a more general and 
abiding influence, ſo as more pro- 
perly to be called by the name of 
love. So that many times men 
from natural gratitude do really 
with a ſort of benevolence love thoſe 
who love them. From this, toge- 
ther with ſome other natural prin- 
ciples, men may love their near 

friends, 
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friends, love their own party, love 

their country, &c. 
The natural diſpoſition there is 
to mutual affection between the 
ſexes often operates by what may 
be called love. There is oftentimes 
truly a kind both of benevolence 
and of complacence. As there 1s 

alſo between parents and children. 
Thus theſe things have ſome- 
thing of the general nature of vir- 
tue, which is love: and eſpecially 
the thing laſt mentioned has ſome- 
ching of a love of benevolence. 
What they are eſſentially defective 
in, is, that they are private in their 
nature; they do not ariſe from any 
temper of benevolence to Being in 


general ; nor have they a tendency 
to 


1 
to any ſuch effect in their opera- 
tion. But yet agreeing with virtue 
in its general nature, they are beau- 
tiful within their own private ſphere: 
that is, they appear beautiful if 
we confine our views to that pri- 
vate ſyſtem, and while we ſhut all 
other things they ſtand in any rela- 
tion to out of our - conſideration. 
If that private ſyſtem contained the 
ſum of univerſal exiſtence, then 
their benevolence would have true 
beauty; or, in other words would 
be beautiful, all things conſidered : 
but now it is not ſu. Theſe private 
ſyſtems are fo far from containing 
the ſum of univerſal Being, or from 
comprehending all exiſtence which 


we ſtand related to, that they con- 
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tam but an infinitely ſmall part of it. 
The reaſon why men are ſo ready 
to take theſe private affections for 
true virtue, is the narrowneſs of their 
views; and above all, that they are 
ſo ready to leave the divine Being 
out of their view, and to neglect 
him in their conſideration, or to re- 
gard him in their thoughts as tho” 
he were not properly belonging to 
the ſyſtem of real exiſtence, but as 
a kind of ſhadowy, imaginary Be- 
ing. And though men allow there 
is a Gop, yet in their ordinary views 
of things, his Being is not apt to 
come into the account and to have 
the influence and effect of a real 


exiſtence, as it is with: other Beings, 
which they ſee, and are converſant 
with 


1 

with by their external ſenſes. In 
their views of beauty and deformi- 
ty, and in the inward ſenſations of 


diſplacence and approbation which 


ariſe in their minds, it is not a thing 
natural to them to be under the in- 
fluence of a view of the Deity, as a 
part of the ſyſtem and as the Head 
of the ſyſtem, and He, who is all 
in all; in compariſon of whom all 
the reſt is notbing; and, with regard 
to whom, all other things are to be 
viewed, and their minds to be ac- 

cordingly impreſſed and affected. 
Yea, we are apt, through the nar- 
rowneſs of our views, in judging of 
the beauty of affections and actions, 
to limit our conſideration to a ſmall 
part only of the created ſyſtem, 
Q 2 When 
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When private affections extend 
themſelves to a conſiderable num- 
ber, we are very ready to look upon 
them as truly virtuous, and accord- 
ingly to applaud them highly. Thus 
it is with reſpect to love to a large 
Party, or a man's love to his coun- 
try. For though his private ſyſtem 
. contains but a ſmall part even of the 
world of mankind, yet being a con- 
ſiderable number, through the con- 
tracted limits of the mind, and the 
narrowneſs of his views, they are 
ready to fill his mind and engrols 
his ſight, and to ſeem as if they were 
all. Hence, amongſt the Romans, 
love to their country was the high- 
eſt virtue: though this affection of 
theirs, ſo much extolled amongſt 
them, 
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them, was employed as it were for 
the deſtruction of the reſt of the 
world of mankind. —The larger the 
number is, which that private affec- 
tion extends to, the mare apt men 
are, through the narrowneſs of their 
fight, to miſtake it for true virtue; 
becauſe then the private ſyſtem ap- 
pears to have more of the image of 
the univerſal ſyſtem. Whereas, 
when the circle it extends to is very 
ſmall, it is not ſo apt to be looked 
upon as virtuous; or at leaſt not 
ſo virtuous. As, a man's love to 
his own children, for inſtance, 

And this is the reaſon why ſe}f- 
love is by nobody miſtaken fo: true 
virtue. For, though there be ſome- 
thing of the general nature of virtue 
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in this, as love and good- will, yet | 


the object is ſo private, the limits 
ſo narrow, that they by no means 
engroſs the view; unleſs it be of 
the perſon himſelf, who through the 
greatneſs of his pride may imagine 
himſelf as it were all. The minds 
of men are large enough to take in 
a vaſtly greater extent ; and though 
ſelf-love is far from being uſeleſs in 
the world, yea it 1s exceeding ne- 
ceſſary to ſociety, beſides its directly 
and greatly ſeeking the good of one; 
yet every body ſees that, if it be not 
ſubordinate to, and regulated by, 
another more extenſive principle, it 
may make a man a common enemy 
to the ſyſtem he is related to. And 
though this 1s as true of any other 


private affection, notwithſtanding 
Its 


L 

its extent may be to a ſyſtem that 
contains thouſands of individuals, 
as thoſe private ſyſtems bear no 
greater proportion to the whole of 
univerſal exiſtence, than one alone; 
yet they bear a greater proportion 
to the views and comprehenſions 
of men's minds, and are more apt 
to be regarded as if they were all; 
or, at leaſt, as ſome reſemblance of 
the univerſal ſyſtem. 

Thus I have obſerved, how many 
of thoſe natural principles, which 
have been ſpoken of, reſemble vir- 
tue in its primary operation, which 
is benevolence. Many of them alſo 
have a reſemblance of it in its ſe- 
condary operation, which is its ap- 
probation of and complacence in 
| Q 4 virtue 
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virtue itſelf. Several kinds of ap- 


probation of virtue have been taken 
notice of, as common to mankind, 
which are not of the nature of a 
truly virtuous approbation, conſiſt- 
ing in a ſenſe and reliſh of the eſ- 
ſential beauty of virtue ; which con- 
ſiſts in a Being's cordial union to 
Being in general. As particularly, 
the approbation of conſcience, from 
a ſenſe of the inferior and ſecondary 
beauty which there is in virtue, 
conſiſting in uniformity and from 
a ſenſe of deſert; conſiſting in a 
ſenſe of the natural agreement of loy- 
ing and being beloved, ſhewing 
kindneſs and receiving kindneſs. So 


from the ſame principle, there is a 
diſ- 


1 
diſapprobation of vice, from a na- 
tural oppolition to deformity and 
diſproportion, and a ſenſe of evil 
deſert, or the natural agreement 
there is between hating and being 
hated, oppoſing and being oppoſed, 
&c. together with a painful ſenſa- 
tion naturally ariſing in. a ſenſe of 
ſelf-oppoſition and inconſiſtence, 

Approbation of conſcience 1s the 
more readily. miſtaken for a truly 
virtuous approbation, becaule by the- 
wiſe conſtitution of the great Go- 
vernor of the world (as was ob- 
ſerved) when conſcience 1s well in- 
formed, and thoroughly awakened, 
it agrees. with the latter fully and 


exactly, as to the object approved, 
though 


13 
though not as to the ground and 
reaſon of approving. It approves 
all virtue and condemns all vice. 
It approves true virtue; and indeed 
approves nothing that is againſt it, 
or that falls ſhort of it; as was ſhewn 
before, And indeed natural con- 
ſcience is implanted in all mankind, 
there to be as it were in Gop's ſtead, 
and to be an internal judge or rule 
to all, whereby to diſtinguiſh right 
and wrong“. 

It has alſo been obſerved, how 
that virtue, conſiſting in benevo- 
lence, is approved, and vice, con- 
fiſting in ill-will, is diſliked from 
the influence of ſelf- love, together 
with aſſociation of ideas; in the 
ſame 


See Bp BurrER's Sermon, p. 25—45. 
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ſame manner as men diſlike thoſe 
qualities in things without life 
or reaſon, with which they have 
always connected the ideas of hurt- 
fulneſs, malignancy, perniciouſ- 
neſs; but hke thoſe things with 
which they habitually connect the 
ideas of profit, pleaſantneſs, com- 
fortableneſs, &c. This ſort of ap- 
probation or liking of virtue, and 
diſlike of vice, is eaſily miſtaken for 
true virtue, not only becauſe thoſe 
things are approved by it that have 
the nature of virtue, and the things 
diſliked have the nature of vice, but 
becauſe here is much of reſemblance 
of virtuous approbation, it being 
complacence from love; the differ- 
ence only lying in this, that it is 

not 
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not from love to Being in general, 
but from ſelf- love. 


There 1s alſo, as has been ſhewn, 
a liking of ſome virtues, and dil- 
like of ſome vices, from the influ- 
ence of the natural inſtinct of pity. 
This-men are apt to miſtake for the 
exerciſe of true virtue, on many ac- 
counts. Here is not only a kind of 
complacence,. and the objects of 
complacence are what have the na- 
ture of virtue, and the virtues in- 
deed very amiable, ſuch as huma- 
nity, mercy, tenderneſs of heart, 
&c. and the contrary very odious: 
but beſides, the approbation is not 
meerly from ſelf- love, but from 


compaſſion ; an affe&ion that re- 
ſpects 


» 


> 
— 
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ſpects others and reſembles bene- 

volence, as has been ſhewn. 
Another reaſon, why the things that 
have been mentioned are miſtaken 
for true virtue, is, that there is in- 
deed a true negative moral goodneſs 
in them. By a negative moral good- 
nels, I mean the negation or ab- 
ſence of true moral evil. They 
have this negative moral goodneſs, 
becauſe a being without them would 
be an evidence of a much greater 
moral evil. Thus, the exerciſe of 
natural conſcience in ſuch and ſuch 
degrees, wherein appears ſuch a 
meaſure of an awakening or ſenſibi- 
lity of conſcience, though it be not 
of the nature of real poſitive virtue 


vr true moral goodneſs, yet has a 
nega- 
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negative moral goodneſs ;. becauſe 
in the preſent ſtate of things, it is 


.an evidence of the abſence of that 
higher degree of wickedneſs, which 
cauſes great inſenſibility or ſtupidity 
of conſcience. For fin, as was ob- 
ſerved, 1s not only againſt a ſpiri- 
tual and divine ſenſe of virtue, but 
is alſo againſt the dictates of that 
moral ſenſe which 1s in natural con- 
ſcience. No wonder that this ſenſe, 
being long oppoſed and often con- 
quered, grows weaker *, All fin 
has its ſource from ſelfiſhneſs, or 
from ſelf-love, not ſubordinate to 
regard to Being in general T. And 

EN | natural 
See Bp BuTLER's Analogy, upon Ha- 


bits of Evil. . 
+ See JoxATHAN EpwarDs's incompara- 


le Treatiſe on Original Sin, 
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natural conſcience chiefly conſiſts 
in a ſenſe of deſert, or the natural 
agreement between {in and miſery. 
But if ſelf-love were indeed a//, and 
ſo more conſiderable than all the 
world beſides, there would be no 
ill deſert in regarding one's- ſelf 
above all, and making all in- 
tereſts give place to private in- 
tereſt. —And no wonder that men 
by long acting ſrom the ſelfiſh prin- 
cigle, and by being habituated to 
treat themſelves as if they were all, 
increaſe in pride, and come as it 
were naturally to look on themſelves 


as all, and ſo to loſe intirely the 
ſenſe of 11] deſert in their making 


all other intereſts give place to their 
own. —And no wonder that men by 


of:en 
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often repeating acts of ſin, without 
puniſhment, or any viſible appear- 
ance of approaching puniſhment, 
have leſs and leſs ſenſe of the con- 
nection of ſin with puniſhment. 

That ſenſe, which an awakened 
conſcience has of the deſert of fin, 
conſiſts chiefly in a ſenſe of its de- 
ſert of reſentment of the Deity, the 
foundation and head of univerſal 
exiſtence. But no wonder that by 
a long continued worldly and ſen- 
ſual life, men more and more loſe 
all ſenſe of the Deity, who is a 
{piritual and inviſible Being. The 
mind being long involved in, and 
engroſſed by ſenſitive objects, be- 
comes ſenſual in all its operations, 


and excludes all views and impreſ— 
ſions 
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fions of ſpiritual objects, and is un- 
fit for their contemplation *®. Thus 
the conſcience and general benevo- 
lence are entirely different princi- 
ples, and ſenſe of conſcience dif- 
fers from the holy complacence of a 
benevolent and truly virtuous heart. 
Yet wickedneſs may by long ha- 
bitual exerciſe greatly diminiſh a 
ſenſe of conſcience. So that there 
may be negative moral goodneſs, 
in ſenſibility of conſcience, as it may 
be an argument of the abſence of 
that higher degree of wickedneſs, | 
which cauſeth ſtupidity of conſci- 

euce. | | | | 
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Hence people commence Advocates 
for, what is called, the material Syſtem. See 
Hunt's Efſays and philoſophical Works, 
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So with reſpe& to natural grati- 
tude; though there may be no vir- 
tue merely in loving them who love 
us, yet the contrary may be an evi- 
dence of a great degree of depra- 
vity, as it may argue a higher de- 
gree of ſelfiſhneſs, ſo that a man is 
come to look upon himſelf as all, 
and upon others as nothing, and 
upon their reſpect and kindneſs as 
nothing. Thus an increaſe of pride 
diminiſhes gratitude.—So does ſen- 
fuality, or the increaſe of ſenſual 
appetites; and .coming -more and 
more under the power and impreſ- 
ſion of ſenſible objects tends by 
degrees to make the mind inſenſi- 
ble to any thing elſe; and thoſe 
appetites take up the whole ſoul; 

and 
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and through habit and cuſtom the 
water is all drawn out of other chan- 
nels, in which it naturally flows, and 
is all carried as it were into one 
channel. 
In like manner natural afe7ton, 
and natural pity, though not of the 
nature of virtue, yet may be di- 
miniſhed greatly by the increaſe of 
thoſe two principles of pride and 
ſenſuality ; and, as the conſequence 
of this, may bring a perſon to be 
habitually diſpoſed to envy, malice, 
fc. Theſe luſts, when they pre- 
vail to a high degree, may over- 
come and diminiſh the exerciſe of 
thoſe natural principles: even as 
they often overcome and diminiſh 
common prudence in a man, as to 

R 2 ſeek- 
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ſecking his own private intereſt, in 
point of health, wealth or honour ; 
and yet, no one will think it proves 
that a man's being cunning in ſeek- 
ing his own perſonal and temporal 
intereſt has any thing of the nature 
and eſſence of true virtue. 

Another reaſon why theſe natural 
principles and affections are miſ- 
taken for true virtue, is, that in 
ſeveral reſpects they have the ſame 
effect, which true virtue tends to; 
eſpecially in theſe two ways. 

1, The preſent ſtate of the world 
is ſo ordered and conſtituted, by the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of its ſupreme 
ruler, that.theſe natural principles 
for the moſt part tend to the good 
of the world of mankind. So do 


natural 
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natural pity, gratitude, parental af- 
fection, &c. Herein they agree 
with the tendency of general bene- 
volence, which ſeeks and tends to 
the general good. But this is no 
proof that theſe natural principles 
have the nature of true virtue. For 
ſelf-love is a principle that is ex- 
ceeding uſeful and neceſſary in the 
world of mankind. So are the na- 
tural appetites of hunger and thirſt, 
&c. But yet nobody will aſſert, 
that theſe have the nature of true 
virtue. 

24%, Theſe principles have a like 
effect with true virtue in this reſpect, 
that they tend ſeveral ways to re- 
ſtrain vice, and prevent many acts 
of wickedneſs.— So natural affec- 
9 tion, 
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tion, love to our party, of to parti- 
cular friends, tends to keep us from 
acts of injuſtice towards theſe per- 
ſons; which would be real wicked- 
neſs.—Pity preſerves from cruelty, 
which would be real and great mo- 
ral evil.—Natural conſcience tends 
to reſtrain ſin in general, in the 
preſent ſtate of the world. But 
neither can this prove theſe princi- 


ples themſelves to be of the nature 
of true virtue. For ſo is this pre- 


ſent · ſtate of mankind ordered by 
a merciful Gop, that mens ſelf. love 
does in innumerable reſpects reſtrain 
from acts of real wickedneſs, and 
not only ſo, but puts men upon 
ſeeking true virtue: yet it is not 
itſelf true virtue, but 1s the ſource 

of 
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of all the wickedneſs that is in the 
world. 

Another reaſon why theſe infe- 
rior affections, eſpecially ſome of. 
them, are accounted virtuous,” is, 
that there are affections of the ſame 
denomination which are truly vir- 
tuous. Thus, for inſtance, there is 
a truly virtuous pity, or a compaſ- 
ſion to others under affliction or 
miſery from general benevolence.. 
Pure benevolence would be ſuffi- 
cient to excite pity to another in 
calamity, if there were no particular 
inſtinct, or any other principle de- 
termining the mind thereto. It is 
eaſy to ſee how benevolence, which 
feeks another's good, ſhould cauſe 
us to deſire his deliverance from 


R 4 evil. 
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evil. And this is a ſource of pity 
far more extenſive than the other. 
It excites compaſſion in caſes that 
are overlooked by natural inſtinct. 


And, even in thoſe caſes to which 
inſtinct extends, it mixes its influ- 
ence with the natural principle, and 
guides and regulates its operations. 
And, when this is the caſe, the pity 
which is exerciſed, may be called a 
virtuous compaſſion. 

So there is a virtuous grazitude, 
or a gratitude that ariſes not only 
from ſelf-love, but from a ſuperior 
principle of diſintereſted general 
benevolence. As it is manifeſt, 
that when we receive kindneſs from 
ſuch as we love already, we are 
more diſpoſed to gratitude, and diſ- 

1 poſed 
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poſed to greater degrees of it, than 
when the mind is deſtitute of any 
ſuch friendly prepoſſeſſion. There- 
fore, when the ſuperior principle 
of virtuous love has the governing 
hand, and regulates the affair, it 
may be calleda virtuous gratitude.— 
So there is a virtuous love of juſtice, 
ariſing from pure benevolence to 
Being 1n general ; as that naturally 
and neceſſarily inclines the heart, 
that every particular Being ſhould 
have ſuch a ſhare of benevo- 
lence as is proportioned to its 
dignity, conſiſting in the degree of 
its Being, and the degree of its vir- 
tue. Which is entirely diverſe 
from an apprehenſion of juſtice from 
a ſenſe of the beauty of uniformi- 


ty 
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ty in variety; as has been par- 
ticularly ſhewn already. And fo it 
is eaſy to ſee how there may be a 
virtuous ſenſe of deſert different 
from what is natural and common. 
And fo a virtuous conſcienciouſneſs, 
or a ſanctified conſcience.— And, 
as when natural affections have their 
operations mixed with the influ- 
ence of virtuous benevolence, and 
are directed and determined hereby, 
they may be called virtuous, ſo there 
may be a virtuous love of parents 
to children, and between other near 
relatives, a virtuous love of our 
town, or country, or nation. Tea, 
and a virtuous love between the 
ſexes, as there may be che influence 
of virtue mingled with inſtinct, and 


virtue 
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virtue may govern with regard to 
the particular manner of its ope- 
ration, and may guide it to ſuch 
ends as are agreeable to the great 
ends and purpoſes of true virtue. 

Genuine virtue prevents that in- 
creaſe of the habits of pride and ſen- 
ſuality, which tends to overbear and 
greatly diminiſh the exerciſes of the 
forementioned uſeful and neceſſary 
principles of nature. And a prin- 
ciple of general benevolence ſoftens 
and ſweetens the mind, and makes 
it more ſuſceptible of the proper in- 
fluence and exerciſe of the gentler 
natural inſtincts, and dire&s every 
one of them into its proper channel, 
and determines their exerciſe to the 


proper 
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proper manner and meaſure, and 
guides them all to the beſt purpoſes. 


— — 
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CHAP. VIII. 


In what reſpects virtue or moral good 
is founded in ſentiment; and how 
far it is founded in the reaſon and 


nature of things*, 


THAT, which is called virtue, is 
a certain kind of beautiful na- 
ture, form or quality which is obſerv- 
ed in things. That form or qua- 
lity is called beautiful to any one 
beholding it, and to whom it is 
beautiful, which appears in itſelf 
agreeable or comely to him; or the 
view 


® SceSMiTH's Theory of moral Sentiments. 
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view or idea of which is immedi- 
ately pleaſant to the mind. I fay, 
agreeable in itſelf and immediately 
pleaſant; to diſtinguiſh it from 
things which in themſelves are not 
agreeable nor pleaſant, but either 
indifferent or diſagreeable; which 
yet appear eligible and agreeable 
indirectly, for ſomething elſe which 
is the conſequence of them, or with 
which they are connected. Such a 
kind of indirect agreeableneſs or 
eligibleneſs in things, not for them- 
ſelves, but for ſomething elſe, is not 
what 1s called beauty. But when 
a form or quality appears lovely, 
pleaſing and delightful in itſelf, then 
it is called beautiful; and this agree- 
ableneſs 


At | 
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ableneſs or gratefulneſs of the. idea 
1s what 1s called beauty, 

It is evident therefore by this, 
that the way we come by the idea 
or ſenſation of beauty, is by the im- 
mediate ſenſation of the grateful- 
neſs of the idea called beautiful *; 
and not by finding out by argu- 
mentation any conſequences, or 
other things which it ſtands con- 
nected with, any more than taſting 


the ſweetneſs of honey, or perceiv- 


ing the harmony of a tune, is by 
argumentation or connections and 
conſequegces. And this manner 
of being affected with the immediate 
preſence of the beautiful idea de- 
pends not on any reaſonings about 

the 


® Sec HuTcuzzon on Beauty and Virtue, 
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the idea, after we have it, before we 
can find out whether it be beauti- 
ful, or not; but on the frame of 
our minds, whereby they are ſo 
made that ſuch an idea, as ſoon as 
we have it, is grateful, or appears 
beautiful. 

Therefore, if this be all that is 
meant by them who affirm that Vir- 
tue is founded in ſentiment and not 
in reaſon; that they, who ſee the 
beauty there is in true virtue, do 
not perceive it by argumentation 
or its connections and conſequen- 
ces, but by the frame of their own 
minds; or by a certain ſpiritual 
ſenſe given them of Gop, whereby 
they immediately perceive pleaſure 
in the preſence of the idea of true 

virtue 
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virtue in their minds, or are direct- 
ly gratified in the view or contem- 
plation of this object; this is cer- 
tainly true, 

But if thereby be meant, that the 
frame of mind, orinward ſenſe given 
them by Gop, whereby the mind is 
diſpoſed to delight in the idea or 
view of true virtue, 1s given arbi- 
trarily, ſo that if he had pleaſed he 
might have given a contrary ſenſe 
and determination of mind, which 
would have agreed as well with the 
neceſſary nature. of things ; this I 
think 1s not true. 

Virtue, as T have obſerved, con- 
ſiſts in the cordial conſent or uni- 
on of Being to Being in general. 


And, as has alſo been obſerved, 
that 
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that frame of mind, whereby it is 
diſpoſed to reliſh and be pleaſed 
with the view of this, is benevo- 
lence or union of heart itſelf to Be- 


ing in general, or an univerſally be- 
nevolent frame of mind: becauſe 
he, whoſe temper is to love Being 
in general, therein muſt have a diſ- 
poſition to approve and be pleaſed 
with love to Being in general. 
Therefore now thequeſtion is, Whe- 
ther Gop in giving this temper to 
a created mind, whereby it unites 
to or loves being in general, acts ſo 
arbitrarily, that there is nothing 
in the neceſſary nature of things to 
hinder but that a contrary temper 
might have agreed or conſiſted as well 
with that nature of things, as this. 


8 And 
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And, in the jrft place, I obſerve, 
that to aſſert this would be a plain 
abſurdity, and contrary to the very 


ſuppoſition. For here it is ſuppoſ- 
ed, that virtue in its very eſſence 
conſiſts in agreement or conſent of 
Being to Being. Now certainly 
agreement itſelf to Being in gene- 
ral muſt neceſſarily agree better 
with general exiſtence, than oppo- 
ſition and contrariety to it. 

I obſerve, /econdly, that Gop in 
giving to the creature ſuch a temper 
of mind, gave that which is agree- 

able to what is by abſolute neceſſity 
his own temper and nature. For, 
as has been often obſerved, Gop 
himſelf is in effect Being in general; 
and without all doubt it is in (itſelf 


neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, and impoſlible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, that Go ſhould agree 
with himſelf, be united to him- 
ſelf, or love himſelf: and therefore 
when he gives the ſame temper to 
his creatures, this is more agreeable 
to his neceſſary nature, than the 
oppoſite temper : yea, the latter 
would be infinitely contrary to his 
nature, 

Let it be noted, Hhiraly, that by 
this temper only can created Beings 


be united to, and agree with one 


another. This appears, becaule it 
conſiſts in conſent and union to 
Being in general; which implies 
agreement and union with every 
particular Being, except ſuch as are 
oppoſite to Being in general, or 

$2 except- 
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excepting ſuch caſes wherein union 
with them is by ſome means in- 
conſiſtent with union with general 
exiſtence. But certainly, if any 
particular created Being were of a 
temper to oppoſe Being in general, 
that would infer the moſt univerſal 
and greateſt poſſible diſcord, not 
only of creatures with their Creator, 
but of created Beings one-with ano- 
-ther. 

Fourthly, J obſerve, that there is 
no other temper but this, which a 
-man can have and agree with him- 
ſelf, or be without ſelf-1nconfift- 
-ence, that 1s, without having ſome 
inclinations and reliſhes repugnant 
to others. And that, for theſe rea- 
ons : every Being, who has un- 

derſtand- 


I 
derſtanding and will, neceſſarily 
loves happineſs, For, to ſuppoſe 
any Being not to love happineſs, 
would be to ſuppoſe he did not love 
what was agreeable to him ;. which 
is a contradiction ; or at leaſt would 
imply, that nothing was agreeable 
or eligible ro him; which is the 
ſame as to ſay, that he has no fuch 
thing as choice, or any faculty of 
will, So that every Being, who 
has a faculty of will, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have an inclination to hap- 
pineſs. And therefore if he be con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, and have not 
ſome inclinations repugnant to 
others, he muſt approve of thoſe 
inclinations, whereby Beings deſire 
the happineſs of Being in general, 

83 and 
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and muſt be againſt a diſpoſition to 
the miſery of Being in general: be- 
cauſe otherwiſe he would approve 
of oppoſition to his own happineſs. 
For, if a temper inclined to the mi- 
ſery of Being in general prevailed 
univerſally, it is apparent, that it 
would tend to univerſal miſery. 
But he, who loves a tendency to uni- 
verſal miſery, in effect loves a ten- 
dency to his own miſery ; and as he 
neceſſarily hates his own miſery, he 
has then one inclination repugnant 
to another.—And beſides, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows from ſelf-love, that 
men love to be loved by others; 
becauſe in this caſe their love agrees 
with their own love. But if men 
loved hatred to Being in general, 

they 
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they would in effect love the ha- 
tred of themſelves : and ſo would be 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, hav- 
ing one natural inclination contra- 
ry to another, 


Theſe things may help us to un- 
derſtand, why that ſpiritual and di- 
vine ſenſe, by which thoſe who are 
truly virtuous and holy perceive 
the excellency of true virtue, is in 
the ſacred ſcriptures called by the 
name of light, xnowledge, underſtand- 
ing, &c. If this divine ſenſe were a 
thing arbitrarily given, without any 
foundation in the nature of things, 
it would not properly be called by 
ſuch names. For if there were no 
correſpondence or agreement in 
ſuch a ſenſe with the nature of things, 


S 4 any 
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any more than there would have 


been in a diverſe or contrary ſenſe, 


the idea we obtain by this ſpiritual 
ſenſe could in no reſpect be ſaid to 
be a knowledge or perception of 
any thing beſides what was in. our 


own minds. For this idea would 


be no repreſentation of any thing 


without. But ſince it 1s otherwiſe, 
ſince it is agreeable, in the reſpects. 


abovementioned, to the nature of 


things, and eſpecially ſince it is 


the repreſentation .and image of 
the moral perfection and excellency 
of the divine Being, hereby we have 
a perception of that moral excel- 


lency, of which we could have no 


true idea without it. And it be- 


ing ſo, hereby perſons have that true 


know- 
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knowledge of Gop, which greatly 
enlightens the mind in the know- 
ledge of divine things in general, 
and does (as might be ſhewn, if it 
were neceſſary to the main purpoſe 


of this diſcourſe) in- many reſpects- 
aſſiſt perſons to a right underſtand- 


ing of things in general, to under- 


ſtand which our faculties were chief- 
ly given us, and which do chiefly 


concern our intereſt; and helps us 


td ſee the nature of them, and the 


truth of them, in their proper evi- 


dence, Whereas the want of this 
ſpiri-ual ſenſe, and the prevalence 


of thoſe diſpoſitions which are con- 


trary to it, ten.ls to darken and diſ- 


tract che mind, and dreadfully to 
delude 
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delude and confound the underſtand- 
ings of men. 
And as to that moral ſenſe, com- 
mon to mankind, which there is in 
natural conſcience, neither can this 
be truly ſaĩd to be no more than a 
ſentiment arbitrarily given by the 
Creator, without any relation to the 
neceſſary nature of things: but is 
eſtabliſhed in an agreement with 
the nature of things; ſo as no ſenſe 
of mind, that can be ſuppoſed of a 
contrary nature and tendency, could 
be. This will appear by theſe two 
things : 

1/}, This moral ſenſe, if the un- 
derſtanding be well informed, and 
be exerciſed at liberty and in an ex- 
tenſive manner, without being re- 

ſtrained 
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ſtrained to a private ſphere, ap- 
proves the very ſame things, which 
a ſpiritual and divine ſenſe approves, 
and thoſe things only ; though not 
on the ſame grounds, nor with the 
ſame kind of approbation. There- 
fore, as that divine ſenſe has been 
already ſhewn to be agreeable to the 
neceſſary nature of things, ſo this 
inferior moral ſenſe, being ſo far 
correſpondent to that, muſt alſo ſo 

far agree with the nature of things. 
24ly, It has been ſhewn, that this 
moral ſenſe conſiſts in approving 
the uniformity and natural agree- 
ment there is between one thing 
and another. So that by the ſup- 
poſition it is agreeable to the nature 
of things. For therein it conſiſts, 
namely, 
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namely, in a diſpoſition of mind to 
conſent to, or like, the agreement 
of the nature of things, or the agree- 
ment of the nature and form of one 
thing with another. And certainly 
ſuch a temper of mind, as likes the 
agreement of things to the nature 
of things is more agreeable to the 
nature of things than an oppoſite 
temper of mind. 

Here it may be obſerved—As the 
uſe of language is for mankind to 
expreſs their ſentiments or ideas to 
each other, ſo that thoſe terms in 
language, by which things of a mo- 
ral nature are ſignified, are to ex- 
preſs thoſe moral ſentiments or ideas 
that are common to mankind ; 
therefore it is that that moral ſenſe; 
whicn 
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which is in natural conſcience, chiefly 
governs the uſe of language amongft 


mankind, and is the mind's rule of 
language in theſe matters among 
mankind ; it is indeed the general 
natural rule which Gop has given 
to all men, whereby to judge of 
moral good and evil. By ſuch 


words, right and wrong, good and 
evil, when uſed in a moral ſenſe, 


1s meant in common ſpeech that 
which deſerves praiſe or blame, re- 
ſpect or reſentment, But, as has 
been often obſerved, mankind in 


general have a ſenſe of deſert by 


this natural moral ſenſe “. 
Therefore here may ariſe a queſ- 
tion, which may deſerve to be con- 


ſidered, 
* Sec Suirn's Theory. 
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ſidered, namely, Seeing it is thus, 
that ſentiment among mankind is 
the rule of language, as to what is 
called by the name of good and 
evil, worthy and unworthy; and, 
that ſentiment, at leaſt as to many 
particulars, by ſome means or other 
is different in different perſons, in 
different nations; that being thought 
to deſerve praiſe by one, which by 
others 1s thought to be worthy of. 
blame; how therefore can virtue 
and vice be any other than arbitrary, 
not at all determinable by the nature 
of things, but by the ſentiments of 
men with relation to the nature of 
things ? 

In order to the anſwering this 
queſtion with clearneſs, it may be 
divided 


1 
divided into two, namely, Whether 
men's ſentiments of moral good 
and evil are not arbitrary, or ra- 
ther caſual and accidental? And, 
Whether the way of their uſing words 
in what they call good and evil, 1s 
not arbitrary, without reſpect to any 
common ſentiment in all, conform- 


ed to the nature of things? 
As to the firſt, I would obſerve, 


that the general diſpoſition or ſenſe 
of mind exerciſed in a ſenſe of de- 
ſert of eſteem or reſentment, may 
be the ſame in all; though, as to 
particular objects and occaſions with 
regard to which it is exerciſed, it 
may be very various in different 
men or bodies of men, through the 
partiality or error which may at- 

1 tend 
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tend the view or attention of the 
mind. In all, a notion of deſert 
of love or reſentment may con- 
ſiſt in the ſame thing in general, 
namely, in a ſuitableneſs, or natu- 
ral uniformity and agreement be- 
tween the affections and acts of the 
agent, and the affections and treat- 
ment of others ſome way concern- 
ed; or in the natural agreement 
between love (or ſomething that 
ſome way implies love, or proceeds 
from it, or tends to it) and love; 
a natural agreement between treat- 
ing well and being well treated; 
the natural agreement between hat- 
ing (or ſomething that ſome way 
partakes of the nature of hatred) 
and being hated, &c. I ſay, this 
2 general 
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general notion of deſert may be the 
ſame: and yet occaſions and ob- 
Jes, through variety of apprehen- 
ſions about theſe occaſions and ob- 
jects, and the various manner in 
which they are viewed, by reaſon of 
the partial attention of the mind, 
may be extremely various ; and ex- 
ample, cuſtom, education, and aſſo- 
ciation may have a hand in this, in 
ways innumerable. But 1t 1s need- 
leſs to dwell long on this, ſince 
things which have been ſaid by 
others, (Mr Hutcheſon *, in particu- 
lar) may abundantly ſhew, that the 
differences which are to be found, 
among different perſons and na- 
T tions, 

® On Beauty and Virtue, Treatiſe II. 
Sect. 4. 
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tions, concerning moral good and 
evil, are not inconſiſtent with a ge- 
neral moral ſenſe, common to all 
mankind. 

Nor, ſecondly, is the uſe of the 
words good and evil, right and 
wrong, when uſed in a moral ſenſe, 
altogether unfixed and arbitrary, 
according to the variety of notions, 
opinions and views, which occaſion 
the forementioned variety of ſenti- 
ment. For though the ſignification 
of words is determined by uſe, yet 
that which governs in the uſe of 
terms is general or common ſenſe. 
And mankind, in what they would 
ſignify by terms, are obliged to aim 
at a conſiſtent uſe: becauſe it is 
eaſily found, that the end of lan- 


guage, 
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guage, which is to be a common 
medium of manifeſting ideas and 
ſentiments, cannot be obtained any 
other way than by a conſiſtent uſe 
of words ; both that men ſhould be 
conſiſtent with themſelves and one 
with another, in the uſe of them “. 
But men cannot call any thing right 
or wrong, worthy or ill-deſerving, 
conſiſtently, any other way than by 
calling them ſo, which truly de- 
ſerve praiſe or blame, that is, things 
wherein ( all things conſidered ) 
there is moſt uniformity in connect- 
ing with them praiſe or blame. 
There 1s no other way in which they 
can uſe theſe terms conſiſtently with 


themſelves. 
| T 2 Thus 
See Lockz's Eſſay on Human Under. 
ſtanding. Dr SouTtn's Sermon on Ig. v. 20. 
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Thus if thieves or traitors ſnould 
be angry with informers, who bring 
them to juſtice; and ſhould call 
their behaviour by odious names, 
yet therein they would be inconſiſt- 
ent with themſelves ; becauſe, when 
they put themſelves in the place of 
thoſe who have injured them, they 


approve the ſame thing that they 


condemn. And therefore ſuch per- 
fons are capable of being convinced, 
that they apply theſe odious terms 
in an abuſive manner. So, a na- 
tion that proſecutes an ambitious 
deſign of univerſal empire, by ſub- 
duing other nations with fire and 
ſword, may affix terms which fig- | 
nify the higheſt degrees of virtue, 
to the conduct of ſuch as ſhew the 

moſt. 
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moſt engaged, ſtable, reſolute ſpi- 
rit in this affair, and do moſt of 
this bloody work. But yet, they 
are capable of being convinced, that 
they uſe theſe terms inconſiſtently, 
and thereby abuſe language, and 
ſo of having their mouths ſtopped. 

And not only will men uſe ſuch 
words inconſiſtently with them- 
ſelves, but alſo with one another, 
by uſing them any otherwiſe than 
to ſignify true merit or 11]-deſery- 
ing, as before explained. For there 
is no way-elſe, wherein men have 
any notion of good or ill deſert, in 
which mankind in general can agree. 
Mankind ſeem to ſuppoſe ſome ge- 
-neral ſtandard or foundation in na- 


ture for an univerſal conſtſtence in 
the 


11 
the uſe of the terms, whereby they 
expreſs moral good and evil; which 
none can depart from but through | 
error and miſtake. This is evi- | 
dently ſuppoſed in all diſputes they 
may have one with another, about 
right and wrong ; and in all endea- 
vours uſed to evince or prove that 
any thing is either good or evil, in 
a moral ſenſe. 
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